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These proceedings result from the Fifth National Community Development 
Seminar held at Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. September 

n-14, 1966. 

The focus of the Seminar was on an examination of the relation of the social 
science disciplines to community development through a continuing attention to 
the issue of poverty. Any social problem could have been selected as the focal 
point. However, poverty is a major social issue In our society today. It is one 
we come into contact with daily as we work with field problems. Often as we 
consult with communities, engage in research, or devise and implement training 
programs we fail to understand the nature of the resources available within the 

university. 

The papers presented here attempt to make us aware of the contributions of 
the social science disciplines to the understanding of poverty. Professional 
practitioners in related social science fields also demonstrate how they work 
with the poverty issue. Finally, a number of papers are concerned with theories 

relevant to community development. 

The major intent of the planners of the Seminar was to merge theory and 
practice in community development. It is our hope that your reading of these 
papers will add to your sum of knowledge in this area. However, it must be kept 
in mind that much of the learning in any seminar takes place on the informal level 
through questions and answers, statements of participants, and the exchange of 
ideas. This material is not easily published in seminar proceedings. 

Hopefully, those engaged in community development will take advantage of 
the opportunity to attend future seminars to broaden their knowledge of the 
complex nature of their profession. 

Seminar Committee 




Albert E. Levak, Chairman 
Iwao Ishino 
Charles Press 



or. Robert C. Anderson 

Assistant Professor 

institute for Community Development 

A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF POVERTY AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

WITHIN THE COMMUNITY CONTEXT ■ 

I come here with several disadvantages. I Wv workin Feverishly in my 
yard the other day, bent over and dropped my glasses on concrete and that put 
an end to my vision. Now, 1 see blurs out there and if my presentation is 
blurred, we are going to blame it to that. The other disadvantage is that I 
just returned from vacation. 1 have been swimming in oceans and travel I ing the 
countryside and I feel a pinch of poverty in my pockets; but despite this I will 
try to* address myself to the topic assigned. Poverty within the community con- 
text and the contribution that sociologists may or may not be makit.j or have 
potential to make. 

I am going to talk about the main problems of poverty as dealt, with by 
the discipline of sociology, the body of literature available through the dis- 
cipline and some of the recent problems the discipline has found as it tries 
to relate itself to poverty. 

Whatever definition you want to give to poverty, in general, I could say 
that the community of sociologists is indeed impoverished. As a scientific 
discipline, \ am quite convinced that we do not know how to get ourselves out 
of the poverished category. 

I can cite some concrete examples of this. We have had it so good recently 
in the sociological discipline that we held our last annual convention in the ^ 

Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami. I have just returned from there. As sociologists, 
we were living it up like we were from the other side of the tracks; but little 
did we realize that as we started living like we were affluent that this affluence, 
is only relative to the affluence of a sociological discipline of 5, iO, 15, 20 
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years ago and not to today's standards for a science discipline. True sociolo- 
gists ard now in demand, money is easy for them to get* and research opportunities 
are .avai lable. However, after a visit to the Nassau Space Center and I am now 
quite convinced, as you see the million dollar, multi-million dollar expenditure 
of energies of efforts and research aimed at getting to the moon that the socio- 
logy profession as a behavioral science is truly an impoverished part of our 
society. So when we are talking about poverty we are talking about ourselves. 

All right, so we are talking abouf relative things. From one image or one posi- 
tion the discipline of sociology looks very good but, viewed from another position 
for another point of view, sociology looks very bad. 

In the August edition of "American Sociologist," a new publication in the 
discipline, a letter to the editor opened with this "ditty." I think this 
answers in part what some of the problems of the sociological discipline are, 
as it relates to poverty. The "ditty" goes like this: 

"Where have all the sociologists gone? To build models everyone. . 

Who shall do the work which must be done? Graduate students who 
fai led Stati sties 1 ." 

These are the bitter sentiments of a sociologist who recently responded 
to the notion that a behavioral scientist could play a significant role in 
the pragmatic resocial izat ion project called the "War on Poverty." He happens 
to be an ex-professor of Sociology at Michigan State University; and his attack 
was in part on us his colleagues at Michigan State University. As I develop 
the theme of what is sociology and how it contributes, I want you to keep in 
mind this dilemma. There is a very high professional price to be paid by an> 
sociologist who is willing to get his hands dirtied in "down to earth" social 
action programs. 

So much for the negative side of the sociologist's contribution to our 
understanding and correction of poverty in the community. Now to the positive. 
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My thesis is that given the impoverished state of the sociology discipline— 
the young state of the di scipl ine— sociologi sts real ly know a great deal about 
human bchavior--much more than we realize. If we would only start using what 
knowledge sociologists have developed and use it effectively, as some sectors 
of society (the Business World) have used it, great strides in addressing the 
human problems of the impoverished could be made. Sociological data and socio- 
logists themselves do have influences on community activities whether the 
specific communities know it or not. i will submit that there are not many 
sociologists running around saving local communities. In fact, you may not 
even find one in your community; but the influence and the impact of their 
work engulfs you in your community development work. This is true whether you 
are working at the impoverished level or with people making decisions on whether 
to buy a 65 or 75 foot yacht. I also submit that while we in extent ion, some- 
times feel that it is impossible to secure the services of men such as socio- 
logists. There are ways in which to entice, induce, secure the cooperation 
of sociologists and their sociological data at the community level. 

So this is my main point, I'm moving from the very blue lament, "Where 
have the sociologists gone?" To a very optimistic view they are here, they 
are available and we can use them and their data in the solution of poverty 
problems in communities. 

Now, what are we talking about? What is Sociology? 

Sociology is a scientific study of people as they live in groups. It is 
a science interested in how groups rise and fall, the similarities, the dif- 
ferences, how groups affect individuals and how individuals affect groups, 
interaction patterns of people in aggregate situations and emerging patterns 
of structures of life as a result of this human activity. Sociology engages 
in at least three types of scientific inquiry. 



What is 
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First and foremost sociology operates as a descriptive science, 
a descriptive science? it is an honest unbiased— attempt to observe and state 
the condition of society, it is the simple recording of the actions of people. 
It doesn't ask the question why or how, or search for casual explanations of 
the situation. It simply describes the situation. The bulk of the sociological 
literature we now have is of the descriptive order. A great deal of it is not 
only accurate but useful in that it identifies, describes the root causes of 
many types of poverty. 

The second type of sociology that we deal with is-sociology, a predictive 
science. In this case sociologists test descriptive variables that were gener- 
ated from the descriptive phase of the science. They test the descriptive 
variables for causation effects. What is the result when actions A, B, C, 
and 0, are fitted to actions E and F? Will X. Y, and Z be the results? Can 
we predict human behavior based on our description, with some causal inference 
hypotheses put to the descriptions? How can we alter the situation? This is 
the realm to which sociologists are now flocking. They are getting a bit 
bored with the simple descriptive, survey type studies. They are trying to 
build models that would portray, would synthesize, would simulate modern 

society. 

This leads to a dilemma for a sociologist interested in becoming involved 
in social action. The fashion in sociology is to "build a model." Build a 
predictive formula about society and you will get professional rewards. But 
model builders cannot and will not objectively test their models by becoming 
involved in social actions. So the trend, I suppose if there is a trend in 
the discipline, is- away from descriptive studies. We are now several years 
into the model building or the predictive phase of sociology. 
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Flnally, as all sciences, sociology attempts to apply knowledge. Applied 
science is the putting of sociological data to work. This is where the social 
planner, the policy maker, the engineer carries out and, in my terms, validates 
the descriptive-predictive models and assertions *»f the model builder. At the 
present time, little applied research is being carried on in the sociological 
discipline. The applied science of sociology has been traditionally relegated 
to the professional schools of social work, education and others. 

Sociologists have not, in large quantities or in very massive ways, gone 
about to validate many of their predicted formulations in the real life labora- 
tory of your community. They tried it in the early days of the discipline, 
when their descriptive knowledge was not quite as good as it is now, and got 
their fingers burned. Applied social science is a very dangerous and a very 
hazardous business to be in. So sociologists are quite reluctant to go out, 
as behavioral scientists, and try to save the world with their models. Never- 
theless, I submit to you that many sociologists would be delighted if they had 
a laboratory in which to do their experimentation; in which to validate their 
assertions. A laboratory that is not subject to all the political pressures 
and the whims and wishes of small groups in Washington or in Podunk Junction 
who are likely to cancel an experiment on the spur of the moment because of 
political or economic pressures. Once a scientist goes into field experimen- 
tation he wants to see the results, be they good or bad. He doesn’t want to 
see work stopped or cut or gutted midway in the project. Unfortunately, this 
is all too often the experience of the behavioral scientists and other scientists 
as they attempt to do action research. Consequently, they have tried to avoid 
this by doing their action research in artificial laboratories where they can 
build controlled populations. This work is generally done in universities or 
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schools where they have a captured population of students to experiment with; 
and they know they can carry their experimental formulations to completion. 

That is the state of the discipline as I see it. That’s what the dis- 
cipline of sociology is all about. Now, what are some of the data, some of 
the variables, some of the concerns that relate directly or indirectly to 

the problem we call poverty. I am going to touch on just a few aspects of 

sociological subject matter of relevance to this problem. 

The first types of variables related to poverty that are now well worked 
out and researched, deal with the human being on the individual level. At 

this level, we note that the notion of self-concept has a great deal of 

effect and influence on causes of poverty and as such becomes a treatment factor 
of poverty. "I am what I think I am. I am what I am because I pay attention 
to what reference groups and other people think I ought to be." There is a 
rich body of literature on self-concept and I could give several examples of 
its application. Take for example, the basketball team that by any set of 
standards for basketball players didn't have a "basketball player" on the 
team. But lucked into the tournament, played over their heads, won some games, 
and went on to be state champions because they firmly believed that they were 
a basketball team and they individually were good basketball players. We 
know that there are great things to be done at the individual level with the 
self-concept notion and this literature is well worked out. 

We also know that the individual motivation forces have been identified 
and can be manipulated. What does it take to induce me to cooperate as an 
individual? The whole range of inducement and involvement of the individual 
in collective behavior is one of the problems of poverty. There is also a wide 
range of motivational forces that we know about, that we can manipulate and that 
we can work. 
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These forces may be characterized ranging from cohersive to renumerative 

« • 

to normative, i think all too often we get wrapped up in the democratic 
ideology that says really the only proper way to secure mot i vat ion- involvement 
is in the democratic normative way. Under certain conditions and at certain 
times this is indeed a very proper type of motivational structure to use. 
However, none of us would let our kids decide normatively whether they want 
to go to school or not. We are not about to let them decide not to go. Like- 
wise in the current poverty program i don't think we are about to take the 
same stance we did with the American Indians, "Let them sit in the. sun." 

Just isolate them hoping they will get the spirit and move toward white man's 
life style in a normative way. We'll use cohersion, renumeration, and a 
number of other motivational techniques to secure compliance in a predefined 
direction. Today we have the knowledge base to predict the kinds of behavior 
that various motivational structures are likely to illicit from any given 
segment of our society. A great deal is known about motivation involvement 
variables. This knowledge is used very successfully and extensively in our 
bureaucratic business structures. There is no reason why it shouldn't work 
equally well in the broader context of the community structure. 

V/e know also a great deal about the diffusion of ideas . We have a whole 
range of diffusion literature from rural sociology. V/e know how to get a 
peasant agrarian to accept new technology, new ideas, learn how to read, learn 
how to master complex chemical and biological formulas, learn how to farm 
scientifically. All we have to do, is start applying this information in a 
different context. Why must all diffusion work and the adoption of new ideas 
be limited to agriculture? Why not try to adopt some of these ideas and tech- 
niques in other segments of society? Why not use this body of sociological 
information in the "War Against Poverty?" 
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Now let me shift to a group dimension. Poverty is also a group pheno- 

\ 

menon. What are some types of data relating to group phenomenon that you 
I and I use every day? First is the demographic data which identifies^ types, 

I 

) 

and gives location of our population. It tells us whether our pockets of 
poverty are centered or diffused. It tells us about tne income range, the age 
grade, employment situation of the population. There is a wealth of informa- 
tion in descriptive demographic literature that gives strong indications of 
j the state of poverty and also gives clues to the corrective treatment for 

■ different types of poverished conditions. 

We also have a body of literature and a conern about the referent group 
influence on human group behavior. None of us react or behave solely as 

1 

; individuals on an individual self-concept.- We do it in relation to reference 

i ' 

groups. What do other people expect of us? There is a rich literature on 

I ; 

ci reference groups and how you can use the reference group concept to elicit 

! 

behavioral changes in individuals, in groups, and in organizations. 

We at the Institute think so much of this notion, we are building a 

i 

Career Opportunity Guide program for youth to be activated through the re- 
j ference gr^.^p influence of their p irents, their counselors, and teachers. 

I , 

I We think we can upgrade the occupational productivity of a given community by 

t 

I 

i treating the referent groups, parents, counselors, and teachers with a treat- ' 

! ment that would broaden their base of understanding of the demands in to- 

t 

i morrow's world of work. This 1 think is an application, at the community 

•; level, of a highly significant sociological principle. 

We know about the cl ique . the small group, the influence of an informal 

. f % 

organization visiting patterns on the behavior of people. We can use this to 
an advantage and we do. We also know about occupational constraints covered 

I 

In the whole literature of the sociology of occupatiens . Professor Kruger, I 
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trust, will be talking in greater detail on this. 
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j Let me move quickly to another level, a broader level, the orqrnizat ional 

i institutional studies. They are also very viable subjects to the socio- 

! ■ 

legists and they also are a limiting factor relating to poverty causation and 
I poverty alleviation. We know a great deal about the organizational setting 

of our society. We know about how to control bureaucracy, how to build them, 

I in fact the formalized orgahization and institution have become one of the 

I . most stable and reliable control mechanisms in society. The fact that I am 

a faculty member of this University tells you that I am going to behave in a 

< 

I 

* certain way because of organizational constraints that are put about me, because 

of ny involvement and membership into this organization. There are many con- 

j 

! trol variations that we can add and gain degrees of flexibility from this very 

. control mechanism. We can centralize and decentralize. We can diffuse 

decision making. While we do it very effectively in complex bureaucratic 

i ^ 

structures such as General Motors, our record is not so good when we look at 
j, <^®sign of communities. We tend to view the community as some sort of an 

unorganized ameba. There is no centralized control. No one calls the shots. 

We haven't quite adapted many organizational principles or accommodated the 
organizational principles that we know in either our understanding or opera- 
tions of the community. 

Roland Warren's book on The Community in America . leads us in this direc- 
tion. I think new literature coming out is going to help us understand the 
community, the control points, the control people— using Mr. Ed Alehin's term. 
Literature that helps us turn the right knob to effect specific reactions in 

^ specific parts of the city. For example, we know that solution of community 

i ** 

poverty problems are not necessarily achieved by a democratically based strat- 

I 

egy that would involve all the poor people of the community. 
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Everybody in a community, in contrast to many adult education programs, 
does not necessarily need to know about or be involved in the program planning 
or the implementation state. The conditions for people as well as organiza- 
tional involvement in poverty alleviation programs should be based on what is 
the function that such involvement will contribute to the task at hand? If the 
contribution such persons or organizations have to offer is a functional attri- 
bute that is essential and necessary for the achievement of the goal, then 
they ought to be involved. If they have no functional and necessary contri- 
bution to make, then a parsomonlous model would say, they shouldn't be involved. 

in an all too brief and rambling manner i have attempted to demonstrate 
that sociology has a great deal to offer communities in the solution of poverty 
problems. True, fev/ of us have fully hatched ready-made program solutions. 

But there are many proven sociological principles and guidelines available 
for use in the design of effective anti -poverty community programs. The 
sociologists are not "gone" they are "here" and the impact of their work can 
be and no doubt is a profound one in any community, least of all your community. 



I 




Or. Cnarles Press, Chairman 
Department of Political Science, and 
Institute for Community Development 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AS IT RELATES TO 
POVERTY AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

I think it is inevitable that those of us who are speakers are going 
to cover some of the same materials, since the social sciences are becoming 
more iterrelated. Besides, it has been my experience that sociologists stake 
out a very broad area which includes political science and almost everything 
else and so i may repeat some of the points made by the previous speaker. 

But I wl 1 1 attempt to cover some of what still remains. 

My topic is "What Are Problems of Political Science Relevant to Community 
Development?" I want to discuss two broad problems; and the first of these 
only very briefly. These are the problems of intergovernmental relations and 
that of citizen participation in a democracy. 

Some political scientists are very interested in the problem of what 
they call the new federalism. Their focus is the effect of federal programs 
designed to help urban dwellers, as for example the war on poverty, on the 
way our federal system operates. They ask whether, in effect, the states are 
being by-passed and a new kind of system is being built. A recent column by 
James Reston in the New York Times based on his visit to Detroit describes 
a new kind of loca^ governmental -private system of cooperation which has be- 
come more prevalent in recent times. The new federalism, he says, involves 
the mayors of big cities, sometimes county officials, leaders of private or- 
ganizations and private foundations, universities, and the federal government. 

The states notably play a smaller role. This topic was also discussed at 
the recent meetings of the American Political Science Association, which I 
have just returned from and it is an important issue. Nevertheless, I 
felt that the problem of federal arrangements was of less interest to you 
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j than the more basic one of political participation and the competence of 

I 

I citizens in a democracy. It is this subject that I intend to devote most of 

I 

[ 

I my comments. 

I The problem of political participation cuts across many areas of poli- 

tical science. Those interested in developmental administration in the new 

I nations are concerned with it and it is also relevant to studies in developed 

I 

I nations, such as the United States. The first extensive empirical investigations 

i 

I 

of participation by citizens in elections were made in the United States. 

' The Survey Research Center at Ann Arbor and the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 

search at Columbia University pioneered in this effort. The Berelson book 

i 

I 

j entitled Voting and the book by Campbell and others entitled The American 

Voter are the basic studies. The findings reported in each challenge some 
I of the basic assumptions long held about democratic participation. For ex- 

ample, the studies demonstrated that most citizens have very low information 
about government and politics. A study of local voting argued that many citi- 
zens had so little information they could not vote Intel 1 igently but this 
judgment is one most political scientists are unwilling to make. Votihg 
studies also documented the low participation, particularly by those of low 
status and low income. They suggested the democratic government was in a 
sense a middle class kind of operation. Finally, the overall impact: of the 
I studies indicated that in few elections was there a clear mandate from the 

i 

voters, since voters made their choices on so many different bases, including 
the personality of candidates, and partisan tradition, and even such irrele- 
vancies as the fact they did not like Dewey's mustache or Truman's letters 
to music critics. Other studies have looked at other kinds of political 
participation such as writing letters to congressmen, contributing to cam- 
paigns, etc. and have likewise concluded that participation was low and related 
positively to social status. 

o 
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Another groups of studies challenging democratic assumptions were made 
by sociologists and political scientists, beginning with the Lynd's study of 
Middletown, The study by Hunter of Atlanta in 1951 was especially important 
since it led to many other studies by political scientists and sociologists. 
Political scientists, until World War II, had largely been interested only 
in studying local governmental structure. Later, they became concerned in what 
happens. when political decisions are made in a community or, as the political 
scientist Harold Lasswell phrased it, who gets what when and how? Or as an- 
other, David Easton put it, what is the authoritative allocation of values? 

The findings of the community studies were similar to those of the voting 
studies. In almost every community, political actives were found who had 
much more influence on the decisions than the big broad mass of the people; 

particularly those at the poverty level were largely excluded from the de- 
cision making process. 



A third type of study related to participat ion by the poverty groups. 

It was noted, for example, that in poverty group elections often less than 
6/o of the potential voters went to the polls. Despite the sometime successful 
experiments of persons like Saul A1 insky, most political scientists were 
skeptical about the possibility of effective political organization for such 
groups. They observed that the only times poverty groups have been organized 
politically is when they have rioted or when they have been manipulated by 
political machines. This same problem faces leaders in the new nations. Their 
first experiments with democratic forms often have led to instability and then 
to a movement, in many cases, toward a more author i tar ian system because of 
the difficulty of raising people quickly to full democratic participation 
when such persons are a poverty subsistence level and have little education. 

The low income groups in America at the turn of the century, the ethnics who 
could not speak the English language, were also at a tremendous disadvantage 









in the political process. The Irish, because they at least spoke a version 
of the English language, were able to move into political positions of 
ship more easily than others and were perhaps the first of the later immigrants 
to move into the urban middle class. In time, other ethnic groups also made 
the long journey up into the middle class, but this often took two or three 
generations. The initial political experience of the immigrant groups was 
with the urban political machines. These machines, it should be noted, served 
many short range purposes for such groups, despite their corruption. The 
sociologist Robert Merton has suggested that the importance of the machine 
urge cities was that it served functional needs for the people living in the 
slums at a subsistence level. The machine took their children out on picnics, 
it helped young people when they got into trouble with the police, it some- 
times delivered coal in the winter, and gave many other welfare type benefits 

to the urban immigrant. 

Recently studies of low income participation have emphasized the aliena- 
tion of such groups from society. Their participation can some times be viewed 
as a form of protest to what the members of the group regard as the power 
structure. These studies of alienation and protest voting have concentrated 
on such issues as fluoridation and sometimes elections of local candidates. 

A study by Murray Levin describes the defeat in a Boston mayoralty race of the 
frontrunner named Powers by a political unknown named Collins. Powers was 
supported by the Kennedy family and almost every one of the other powerful 
factions within the Democratic Party. Levin interviewed voters a week after 
this election. Powers had been Speaker of the House, had a good record in 
government, and was considered to be an able politician. Collins used the 
slogan. "Lefs get rid of Power politics." and it proved to be very affective. 
Levin suggested that many people voted against Powers in order to somehow 
vent their frustrations against the establishment by voting an outsider rather 



than an insider. These studies are similar to those made in pre-Nazi Germany 
that suggested that the Nazi party oPten gained votes from the marginal lower 
middle class person who vented his frustrations with the system in this fashion. 

1 have noted, now, a number of studies that suggest how political scien- 
tists view the problem of political participation. We often assume that 
political participation for citizens is somehow free. This is not the case. 

I should now like to call to your attention notions borrowed from economics 
that some of us regard as very useful in such analyses. I wish to talk about 
participation costs and information costs in respect to low income and low 
educated groups. When we ask such groups to participate in the democratic 
process. v;e are saying they should vote and participate because the decisions 
of the process directly affect them. V/e are thus trying to build up in them 
political competence. In other words, we are trying to persuade them to act 
in ways that are consistent with the consequences of their actions. However, 
if one looks at such participation in terms of information costs, one quickly 
concludes that most such persons can only get the information they need at a 
relatively high personal cost. Information costs in fact, become higher for 
the individual the farther down one goes in the social scale and the individual 
is, therefore, less likelv to pay such costs. The less education are less likely 
to see the implications of participation and they are less likely to know 
where they can get the needed information to vote competently. If, for ex- 
ample, there is a separate registration system, as is the case in Michigan 
where persons must register nov/ every tvso years if they do not vote in that 
period, the low income groups are more likely not to know the rules. If for ex- 
ample, voting machines are used they are less likely to vote for all offices. 

In fact, as soon as any requirement is added to the process, the information 
costs are raised and the low income groups are less likely to participate 
effectively if at all. In this way, I think, the concept of information costs 
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helps, explain a great deal of what happens when you attempt to get low income 

« • 

and low educated people to participate politically. 1 should add that many 
political scientists believe that we make the costs of gaining information 
about some elections outrageously high, even for the most politically astute 
in the community. When there are 50 or 60 candidates in a primary, the costs 
of gaining information about each one is so great that most people are un- 
willing to pay them and this is, in fact, probably a rational position. Thus, 
in some cases the democratic system, particularly at state and local level, 
has placed too many demands on the average citizen. He is asked to vote on 
complicated referenda and if he spent his time getting all the information he 
requires, he would have little time to do his regular job. Such democratic 
forms often began in rural areas where information costs were less because 
the citizen could know all the candidat' s fairly v;ell and where he could thus 
form a reasonably rational decision with little effort. In applying such 
forms to big city conditions, the information costs amount very much for the 
individual and this is particularly true in lov;er income areas. 

The related point is that participation costs are also generally higher 
for the low income and low educated person. He may have to take time away 
from his job to vote, and this may be very difficult. He tends to have less 
free time and, thus, is less likely to want to become involved in party politics 
in such free time. If he votes at dinner hours, he will find generally the long- 
est lines. Up until now I have only spoken about the normal costs of partici- 
pation. In some areas, the Negro faces special costs where he is intimidated 
and prevented from participating in politics by semi-legal and outright illegal 
means. In such places, voting or other political participation may mean the 
loss of job or even pi^rsonal injury. But these are special conditions. But 
even for the average citizen the participation costs are perhaps higher than 
they need be. 
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Let me now deal with a related issue. Some political scientists have 
argued that perhaps participation need not be as great’ as we once supposed 
for a democracy to exist. They emphasize that costs should be made minimal 
and that if und<*r such conditions persons do not participate, citizens are pro- 
bably satisfied with the system as it operates. They would emphasize that 
the image of each voter acting as his own philosopher is perhaps an incorrect 
model for democracies since it would lead to too much conflict in elections. 

These speculations are related to a deeper problem troubling political 
scientists. That is, the linkages between the citizen and the public official. 
In the past, it was assumed almost implicitly that the only link was at 
election time and perhaps when organized interest groups lobbied. But it is 
now clear that there are other more subtle linkages. The elections do not 
always provide mandates, but somehow in other ways the feelings of the elec- 
torate are transmitted to the leaders. Finding such channels has been a topic 
of great interest to some political scientists. 

Let me now review my general argument. We have a basic problem of 
developing pol i tical competerrasf^amt^^ low Income and low educated groups within 
society. Particularly the Negroes, in urban society as well as in rural areas, 
fall into this category. There are some of the new left who argue these per- 
sons can be effectively organized and brought into the political process very 
quickly. Others are much more skeptical and argue that creating political 
competence requires a generation or so of learning. Most political scientists 
would, 1 think, agree with the position I outlined above— that participation 
costs and information costs should be dropped to the minimal level. But even 
if this is accomplished they are unsure of whether or not all groups will 
participate to their full potential in a democracy or whether it is unhealthy 
for the system if they do not do so. 
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In the most recent American Political Science Review there is an exchange 
between Robert Dahl of Yale and Jack Walker of ti'*-? University of Michigan. 
Walker is accusing Oahl of, in effect, assuming that some people will never 
be able to participate in democratic government and is unconsciously writing 
them off. Walker argues that a greater attempt should be made to find out how 
such people can be brought successfully into the democratic process. Behind 
Walker's arguments are the assumptions taken from Plato that participation in 
the political process helps make man a fuller man and more complete individual. 
You wi 1 1 find the same idea expressed in non-political kinds of study. As 
children grow up, it is argued, they should be encouraged to make their own 
decisions. Only in this way will they begin to stand on their own feet and 
develop their own potentiality. The same kind of argument can be made in 
behalf of the poverty groups and of the illiterate persons living at a subsist- 
ence level in the new nations. I suppose in both cases the practical leader 
alms at a balance between the risk anarchy on the one hand and the risks of too 
much direction on the other. 

The problem I have outlined of political participation and political com- 
petence is a central one in political science and one in which research is 
really just beginning. 
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A LABOR ECONOMIST VIEWS PROVERTY 
AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

The focus of my presentation is on the relationship and interrelationship 
of manpower and poverty. A more effective utilization of manpower resources 
can do much to alleviate the economic dimension of poverty. 

To put the discussion into perspective, there is a need to understand 
that manpower is affected by, what I cal 1 , a system of change. The components 
in the system are interrelated and interdependent. A change in one affects 
the others in varying degrees. The four components are: technological, 

economic, social and legislative changes. Time does not permit an examina- 
tion of each of these components which are affecting manpower utilization. 

I do, however, want to discuss briefly one aspect of social change. 

One of the important social changes taking place, and which is directly 
related to the concern over poverty, is that the rules of the game have been 
changed. For a long time, too long, we had a policy of exclusion with 
respect to employment. Employers developed a host of screens such as educa- 
tional requirements, health, testing, age, sex, race, which excluded large 
numbers of persons from the world of work. These screens had as their ob- 
jective to seek out the best qualified man for the job. 

Employers — both public and private — set these requirements and then 
their employment managers sought out job applicants to fit these requirements. 

If applicants did not measure up, they were excluded. 

This policy has been changed primarily as a result of legislation enacted 
in recent years. From a policy of exclusion, we— as a society— have moved 
to a policy of inclusion. This means that we are attempting to include all 
citizens in the mainstream of American life. 
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This is a significant change in policy. One of the difficulties is to 
get Institutions to modify, alter and change long-established customs and 
practices. By institutions, I mean all insti tutions-“Schools, employers, 
unions, universities, public employment service, etc. The change In policy 
is directed to the di sadvantaged. With respect to employment, efforts are 
being made to go out into the community in order to identify these people 
and then proceed to develop programs which will improve their employability. 

In looking at poverty, there is a tendency to think of poverty as being 
rooted in a single phenomenon. Of course, from an economic viewpoint, the 
most important measure of poverty is the absence of cash or other means to 
secure the basic essentials of life. One popular notion is that those in 
the poverty group could get needed income if they were only v;i11ing to work. 
This notion lumps together all tnose in the poverty groups as being lazy and 
i ndolent . 

The fallacy of this notion ^ exposed when one examines the six groupings 
of poor persons according to their labor force status, broadly defined; 

1. There are those who are not able to work because of their age. 

About 16 percent of the poor are 65 years of age and over. 

2. There are those who are able and qualified for work, but cannot 

find a job. 

3. There are those who are underemployed or those who have been, 
screened out as a result of not meeting employer's hiring 
requi rements. 

4. There are those who are not equipped to fill available jobs 
either because they do not have the necessary skills or their 
skills have become obsolete or they do not possess the necessary 
educational requirements. 
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5» The**e are those poor persons who live in a' locality where the 
former means of livelihood have ceased, to ex i st— Appalachia * 
certain parts of the Upper Peninsula and rural America are 
cases in point. This suggests that there are several types of 
poverty; 

a, personal poverty--e,g. individual, 

b, group poverty— e.g, Negroes, Spanish-speaking Americans, 

c, community poverty— e.g. a particular locality as noted 
above. 

6. There are those who are poor because of social and personal problems 
which have caused them to drop out of the labor force. This group 
has been referred to as the hidden unemployed. These persons 
have become so discouraged that they have just stopped looking 
for work. These persons are not counted in the labor force be- 
cause they are not actively seeking work. According to the 
definition of the labor force being currently used, they are not 
a part of the labor force because they are not actively seeking a 
job. 

There are large numbers of such persons who are not included in 
the data on unemployment. Efforts are being made through the poverty 
program and the manpower programs to identify these persons. The 
process of searching for such persons and improving their employ- 
ability is called outreach, i .e. reaching out into the community. 
These persons require extensive manpower services if they are to 
be employed. Many do not know how to go about getting a job, they 
may need counseling or health services as well as basic and voca- 



tional education. 
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Turning next to the question “What should be the role of the university 
in the poverty programs?" In my view, there are several things which the 
university should be doing. 

1 , The appropriate members of the staff from several disciplines must 
be aware of the realities of poverty. They must know that there are 
indeed people who are on poverty. This is not the place for abstrac* 
tions. They must shed their academic gowns and assume the role of 
a social mechanic""One who is interested in improving the social 
machinery which has or needs to be. establ i shed in bringing about 
the series of solutions needed if all the citizens are to be in- 



cluded in the mainstream of American life. 



2 . 



Faculty members can serve as technical consultants to the state and 
community agencies involved in carrying out various parts of the 
poverty program. There are many agencies involved in the conduct of 
bits and pieces of the overall poverty program. These faculty members, 
if they are in tune with what's going on, can bring an important per- 



spective to the programs. They can feed new ideas and new concepts 
into the agency. In so doing, they can help the agency to renew 



i tself . 



3 . 



Faculty members can engage in research. This is extremely important. 
For example, one of the criteria for establishing programs in the 
community is to have adequate information to support the need. The 
i960 census data are out of date. Furthermore, the current unemploy- 



ment data do not show unemployment rates in sub- labor markets. There 
are many other aspects of social and economic life which are fruitful 
subjects for research. 
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The university can serve as a training center for personnel who are 
engaged In the administration and conduct of the poverty programs. 

For example, at Michigan State University, we work very closely with 
the Michigan Economic Opportunity Office in conducting training pro- 
grams for directors of Community Action Agencies. These are the 
agencies which coordinate the poverty programs in the local community. 
The subject matter of these staff development programs include 
management, economics, budget, community organization, to mention 
a few. 

5. The university can also conduct experimental projects in order to 
test hypotheses and to add to the techniques which are needed to 
implement more fully the objectives of the poverty program. For 
example, we need to know more about the learning process and how to 
best teach and train adults from among the poor for jobs in the 
world of work. 

6. The university has a responsibility to make its students av,’are of 
poverty as an important social and economic problem confronting 
American society. As citizens, they will be involved in bringing 
about the series of solutions which are required if all Americans 
are to be included in the mainstream of American life. 

These then are some observations on the poverty program and the uni- 
versity's involvement. I did not adhere rigidly to the topic assigned because 
the problems of poverty, like life itself, do not lend themselves to neat 
subject matter jurisdictions. The problems of poverty cut across all disci- 
plines. This suggests that all segments of the university should be involved. 



Dr. Donald Blome 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Geography, and 
Institute for Community Development 

GEOGRAPHY AMD POVERTY 
AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
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Perhaps I should address my initial remarks toward a rather apparent 
and obvious question: What is a geographer doing on this panel? I must 

admit that this question pose^ a bit of a challenge to me since poverty per 

‘ se is not my area of specialty within geography. I hope, however, to give 

! 

you an indication of how geographers might research the problem of poverty 
within the community. 

To begin with, the major problem faced her 3 is one of definition. 

Poverty, as Dr. Kruger just pointed out, is presently defined only opera- j 

i ^ 

tionally. With regard to this notion, I recall a comment made by Van Sauter, 

■ a staff member of the Detroit Free Press, a little over a year ago when he 

stated that the poverty stricken are not the rich who are temporarily out of 
money. Certainly, the problem of poverty is much more broad than just a persons 
financial well being. Since we are unable to comprehensively define our area 
of concern, it becomes exceedingly difficult to determine just how to approach 
the problem. 

A second definitional problem Is that of the community. To be sure, 
when we hear this term we reflect a mental Image of an aggregation of people 
living in a relatively small area and engaged in non-farm occupations. But 
to say that an arbitrary line, such as a city limit or county boundary dis- 
tinguishes two or more separate communities is not realistic. Every 
individual is a member of some community in one way or another and there is 
simply no hard and fast law by which this assignment can be made. 
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Now that 1 have give 
firmly established, 



n you two concepts for which 6c.\ ;>.:v;ions have not yet 
let me attempt to relate these concepts to the. 



academic discipline of geography. To continue in the negative vein, modern 
geography is£Ot the traditional recapping of the names of the mountains, 
rivers, and cities of the world. Rather it is the study of the spatial dis- 
tribution of different phenomena on the surface of the earth. 5t is also 
concerned with the underlying factors or processes which bring about a 
particular spatial distr ibut ion. Since both poverty and communities are 
distributed over the face of the earth, the patterns which they produce, either 



individually or together constitute a viable area for geographic research. 

Modern geography, like most other social sciences, attempts to approach 
problems from a theoretical standpoint. The advantage of using this approach 
is that it provides a measure against which we may assess what is found in 
the real world. For example, a major theory used in geograpny, central ploce 
theory, indicates the number, size, and spacing of urban places in the world, 
subject to the underlying assumptions of the theory. Any particular part 
of the woild then, can be studied to see if the arrangement of urban areas 
conforms to the theory, and if not, which processes have brought about this 
irregularity. Unfortunately,- a theory of this type does not exist for the 
spatial distribution of poverty. 

Although a rigorous theory is lacking, certain “empirical regular! t ies" 
relating to the spatial distribution of poverty are manifest in geographic 
research. In economic geography, for example, the manu»acuure of low value 
goods seeks locations where wage rates are low. Certain segments of the 
textile industry literally live in poverty pockets where non-union labor, 
especially women, can be employed. 
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A primary question raised at this point is how can one Identify an 
empiiicai regularity'* concerning the spatial distribytion of poverty? One 
of the most effective methods is by use of analytical maps. First, let me 
distinguish between two major categories of maps, analytical maps and identity 
maps. The identity map is concerned primarily with location. A road map that 
you pick up in any gasoline station is an example of an identity map. Also, 
political maps of the world fall into this category. Analytical maps, on the 
other hand, emphasize magnitudes of occurrence, as well as location. Certainiyj 
everyone is familiar witn a dot map of the population of the United States. 

This map provides visual evidence of the more densely populated northeastern 
part of the country as opposed to the Great Plains, showing elevational 

differences across the country by means of color shading are a similar type 
of analytic map. 



Analytic maps can be used to great advantage in identifying poverty areas, 
especially when they are used in a sequential set of overlay maps. The reason 
for using overlays is that it permits the portrayal of the impact of several 
distributions simultaneously. 

The following example provides an excellent use of analytical map over- 
lays in identifying a potential crime area in the State of California. This 
particular study was performed by the Aero Jet General Corporation under con- 
tract with the State of California in 1S63-1S64. 

As a part of the study, a set of maps showing the boundaries of each of 
the communities in the Los Angeles metropolitan area was drawn on sheets of 
clear plastic. The median income for each community was then determined an»^ 
assigned to one of approximately ten categories. Each category in turn was 
assigned a color which ranged from very light for the high income communities 
to very dark for the low income communities. These colors were then applied 
to the appropriate communities on the clear plastic map. 
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Next, the median school years completed for each community was determined 
and cateQorized simj lar to the Income informat io.n» These data were then placed 
on a separate plastic map. Additional information which the researchers felt 
was related to the incidence of crime, such as the unemployment rate in each 
community, the racial structure, the recreational facilities available, the 
school drop-out rate, etc. was gathered, categorized, and mapped. 

All of the maps were then superimposed, one on another and the patterns 
examined. Those communities which appeared intensely dark were then hypothe- 
sized to be high potential crime areas and the light colored areas, low 
potential crime areas. The hypothesis was verified in a few weexs when the 
Watts riot broke out. A re-examination of the maps showed V^atts to have the 
highest crime potential of any metropolitan area in suburban Los Angeles. 

The fact that a strong relationship exists between high crime potential 
areas and poverty areas is well known. Such a t.apping technique might be 
useful in predicting and preventing future occurrences of this type. 

But the implications for identifying poverty areas using this mapping 
method go even farther.. To remove poverty from our society will probably 
require vast expenditures of funds, both public and private. But where, when, 
and how shall these funds be efficiently infused into the poverty program? 

I submit that before society car efficiently input the resources necessary to 
combat poverty, some notion of the spatial distribution of the problem must 
be determined. Perhaps by identifying "empirical regularities" in the spatial 
distribution of poverty, a meaningful theory may develop which will enable 
community development specialists in performing their task. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND POVERTY 
AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Don Blome has told us that geography has virtually no literature on the 
question or problem of poverty. 1 would say, at least from one standpoint, 
that Anthropology suffers from an over abundance of literature on poverty. 

As a matter of fact, if any social science discipline is concerned with the 
question of poverty, it is Anthropology, particularly those who are concerned 
with primitive societies. For how else could one characterize the primitive 
other than as underprivileged? They are people who have been left behind as 
the mainstream of human civilization passed them by. Well, the history of 
the study of poverty stricken people is quite old in American society. The 
American Bureau of Ethnology, one of the early anthropological scientific 
institutions, was established in part to see what makes one group of under- 
privileged people, the American Indians, tick and what the federal govern- 
ment might do to help them. In fact this was responsible for the beginning 
of a certain trend in American Anthropology known as Applied Anthropology. 

The tradition continues today in the fact that contemporary anthropologists 
work in developing countries. ' But instead of looking at the problem of 
poverty from the standpoint of economics, or manpower or geography, the an- 
thropologist examines the relevant cultural patterns. They ask such questions 
as: what kinds of family organization? What kinds of kinship system? What 

kind of belief and religious system? These are some of the primary questions 
that anthropologists have been asking. And if one looks at them in the light 
• of the problem of poverty, it seems to me that we have a conceptual framework 

to interpret the findings, namely how subgroups in a nation adjust to the 
dominant group's cultural patterns, including family, religion, childrearing. 



etc. 
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Ueil, that is po:r.t one. More pertinent to the problem of poverty is 
Oscar Lewis' work in Mexico City where he dealt. with the ciassicai type of 
poverty. His study has resulted in coining the term "culture of poverty." 

I think all of us are acquainted with this term. Margaret Mead has recentiy 
begun some research-or at least is directing some people to do the research- 

on the culture poverty in New York City. 

When we use the term "culture of poverty," we are stressing the fact 

that the concept of culture is significant in understanding the dynamics of 
poverty. That is to say, this concept suggests '.hat not only is the present 
generation "blighted" with poverty, but unless something is done, the next 
generation will result in "blighted" people because they too will have been 

socialized as poverty people. 

It seems to me that Moynihan's study of the American Negro family makes 
good anthropological sense, although many others have criticized his analysis. 
His Study focused on the Negro family and rightly so. The family as an 
stitution is one place where the basic attitudes of the next generation are 
formed and where the next generation acquires the kinds of attitudes and be- 
liefs systems that it carries through life. Moynihan's examination of the 
particular type family system that obtains in the Negro cormnunity suggests 
that such a family system hinders or handicaps young Negro members from ac- 
quiring the proper cultural attributes expected by the dominant white society. 

The concept of "the culture of poverty" suggests another dimension worth 
mentioning here. That is. it suggests that people carrying the culture of 
poverty are somewhat different from the rest of the society. Tney have 
different aspirations, different speech patterns, different styles of inter- 
personal relations, and other sub-cultural differences. How do these 
differences come about? How did they originate? 
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The answer to such questions is simple, if we remain on a very abstract 
level of analysis. The answer is that somehow the people with the culture of 
poverty have been separated or have been kept separate from the people with 
the dominant type of culture. A fundamental generalization in anthropology 
states that if a population is kept out of communication and out of interaction 
with its original group, the segmented population will sooner or later develop 
a deviant type of culture. 

Thus, American English has deviated from its mother tongue because of 
this comparative isolation factor. The present difficulties with respect 
to the French and English sectors of Canadian culture can be seen as resulting 
in part from the communication barriers presented by the presence of two 
different languages, French and English. 

The American Negro has developed some of his own identity, speech pattern, 

, 

humor, family structure and religious orientations partly in response to the 
barriers to communication and interaction with the rest of American society. 

These cultural patterns will tend to be perpetuated unless the flow of in- . 

formation and “messages" between the relevant cultural segments are not im- 
proved. The general strategy of the civil rights group is essentially correct, 
if we think of their attempts as one of increasing communication between this 
minority group and the remainder of the society. The strategy of greater 
participation in the larger society through education, use of public facilities, 
etc. is essentially one which would tend to reduce the cultural “uniqueness’ 
of the Negro. Negroes who presently “carry" the culture of poverty represent the j 
population which needs most of this interaction with and participation in the 
larger society. More welfare funds, more health facilities, more recreational 
centers, and more job opportunities are not ends, but are means to improve 
the flow of interactions between the dominant culture and the culture of 

poverty. 
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Continuing Education 

URBAN PLANNING AND POVERTY 

Basically urban planning is concerned with "territory." A territory may 
•‘be a city, a village, a township, a county, a combination of these, a region, 
a metropolitan area, a state, a combination of states, a national region, the 
United States, a combination of the United States and adjacent foreign countries 
or any other combination that is conceivable. The concerns of the urban planner 
within a defined territory are those that generally deal with an evaluation of 
natural resources and conditions, population composition, trends and projections, 
economic base and other economic considerations, organizational arrangements 
and decision-making processes, the existing man-made developments in terms of 
land uses and structural uses, the preparation of master or guide plans for 
land and structural uses for the immediate and long-range future of a territory, 
and the means for implementing such prepared plans by legal, financial, organiza- 
tional or education means. 

The preparation of master or guide plans for a "territory" is one of the 
ultimate professional responsibilities of the urban planner. Elements included 
in these plans are those dealing with man's use of land and structures, the 
provision of a transportation system to move between and among these land uses 
and structures, the provision of utilities, such as water supply, waste dis- 
posal, electric power, telephone communication, and so forth among these land 
uses and structures, the provision of important public facilities such as those 
for education, recreation, health and safety, and the many other aspects of the 
physical development of the environment into a functional arrangement to satisfy 
the needs of people and their multitude of activities within a territory. 
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Thc above means that urban planners have the total environment with which 
to play. Planners, however, are of many types. . They .may be Ccslled regional 
planners, metropolitan planners, urban planners, city planners, county planners, 
urban renewal planners, state planners, national planners, housing planners, 
transportation planners, and so forth, however, one thing that is common to 
all of these planners is that they are finally concerned with some aspect of 
the physical environment within which man lives and works. 

Planners that deal with territories and prepare plans for their immediate 
and long-range future development are at best middle management professional 
people. Most of them are found in national, state, and local governments with 
a few, but an increasing number working for private industry and commerce. Most 
of them are concerned about constantly upgrading or improving the present man- 
made living and working environments without deteriorating the natural setting 
in which they are located any more than is necessary. They are quite concerned 
with initial urban developments, the subsequent expansion out from these, the 
renewal of old and obsolete urban areas later on and the designing of effective 
programs to change these concerns which become ends or goals for environmental 
improvements of the total urban complex for people and their economy. One 



cannot overlook the fact that these planners while seemingly concerned about 
man-made developments upon a landscape are also concerned about making wise 
use of the natural human, economic and decision-making resources available in 



and to the territory in which the man-made urban development is located. 

Planning is basically preparing plans for orderly growth or change through 
a seemingly complex planning process to accomodate the social, economic, poli- 
tical and physical environmental variables of human activity. Orderliness, 
however, is not only peculiar to physical environment planning, but it is also 
common to all types of planning. Planning in the final analysis more often 
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than not means the realization that in order to carry out plans there must be 
some conformism to the plans by people and the resources that they have at hand 
with which to make political and economic decisions that effectuate change in 
man's environment. Within this framework of reference--pl ans and conformism-- 
one becomes very much aware of the fact that this is the antithesis of the 
traditional American concept of the freedom of the individual to self express 
himself in the things that he wants to do to satisfy his goals and aspirations 
within the available resources to him. More "planning" takes on the connota- 
tion of being socialistic in nature because it does require conformism to a 
plan or at least a planning process. Urbanization due to industrialization 
and commercialization concentration precipitates and thus requires an increasing 
amount of i nterdependency of groups and individuals and thus mass ism and con- 
f ormi sm--both promoters of socialistic tendencies. Within this framework 
urbanization requires urban planning and urban planning involves itself directly 
into the interdependent highly complex urban society, including its economy 
and decision-making processes. Because of this involvement urban planning be- 
comes involved with the environment of the poor, as well as all other groups, 
and attempts to do something about improving the environment through the urban 
planning process. As a result, the compromise is betv/e.en individual good or 
goals and the common or societal goals of a territory. 

It would be unrealistic not to face up to this fact and realize that any 
planning process requires involvement of individuals and groups in the prepara- 
tion of plans under professional and technical guidance which the planners 
provide and consequently plans or alternate plans can be prepared to helpfully 
meet both individual and common good or goals as a territory develops. As far 
as planning is concerned the important and fundamental organizational arrange- 
ment within a territory is to develop a planning process which involves the 
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full range of the variable human aspects of the social, economic, political 
and geographical components that will be contributing -to the ultimate planning, 
development and use of a territory. 

The role of the planner in the planning process is to at first give 
direction to the establishment of such a planning process and then proceed to 
involve the territorial development interests in the process. As a part of 
the plan preparation part of the process, the planner is directed to the 
collection of data and the evaluation of data relative to the social, economic, 
political and environmental factors that affect territorial development. Based 
upon an evaluation of this data and the constant up-dating and re-evaluation 
of any new data the planner keeps the people involved in the planning process 
currently informed and thus more aware of what is happening to change a 
territorial development pattern. From the involvement of people and the in- 
forming of people involved, physical development plans--possibly alternate 
pians--are prepared and subsequently continually up"dated based on changing 
involvement and data considerations. The next step in the planning process is 
for the planner to give directions to the preparation of implementors of the 
current plans as they are prepared and various elements contained within the 
plan are developed by individuals or organizations (privately or by public 
agencies) so that they conform with the plans of the moment. Plans do change. 
This is accomplished as previously indicated by the continued involvement and 
up-dating of information and persons involved for the purpose of being more 
currently informed and subsequently able to make more current decisions re- 
lative to planning, plans and developmental needs. 

The previous is a somewhat involved approach to a community's development 
as it can and will ultimately serve the environmental needs of people in a 
community. It would seem that to relate this to a particular part of a 
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population would be very easily accomplished if a planning process is truly 
an operation and community problems dealing with, human, economic, governmental 
or environmental improvements could be fed into the process and problems re- 
solved as a result of the proper functioning of the process. In the case of 
poverty, which involves depressed peoples socially, economically, governmental ly 
and environmentally, this planning process could be put to work in their behalf 
just as much as any other segment of a community's population. 

For example, often questions of housing, recreation, education, etc. can 
be accomplished through this planning process by causing developmental programs 
to be initiated or established areas to be renewed, conserved or rehabilitated. 
Programs through this planning process can be instituted and carried out so as 
to improve the housing, the neighborhood and other environmental aspects within 
which a depressed peoples work, live and try to enjoy themselves. A great 
deal could be accomplished for the poor through such an environmentally up- 
grading program that is normally a part of the urban planning process anyway. 
Much accomplishment is already being made through this process with the help 
of federal, state and local money and effort which is being used to subsidize 
the depressed environments of the poor in order to cause their living areas 
to be upgraded. It is axiomatic, however, that such a program presumes that 
any upgraded residential area would reoccupy by those people who had been dis- 
placed from it in the first place. This often does not happen, but there is 
every reason to believe but that it can and should happen. 

Another "for example" is by using the planning process, the general tax 
base, federal and state financing and perhaps private financing, and putting 
an expanded planning process to work for the purpose of more broadly upgrading 
the many other aspects of an otherwise depressed urban people. Certainly social 
services and programmed economic opportunity expansion could be involved in 
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such a process through an industrial development program which could cause a 



people in a community to be upgraded financially and consequently helped from 
a poverty situation. 

One final thought— and a real criticism that 1 will make of the usual 
poverty or human social and economic upgrading programs— is very simply that 
they are very often fragmented, brought in out of context and so highly special 
ized that it does not relate properly to the total community effort, if these 
programs were coordinated through an overall long-range as well as short-range 
planning process that could take a look at the total community and the total 
upgrading of the human element, the economic opportunities, the governmental 
political decision-making and involvement and the physical environment of the 
community, a great deal more could be accomplished by having these fragmentee 



programs brought into the broader framework of the planning process. Conse- 
quently, they would have their desires and goals dispersed broadly through the 
process and more than likely will be able to accomplish a great deal more in 
the long run, for the impoverished as well as the rest of society. The poor 
are a part of a larger interdependent complex in urban situations. Urban 
planning and the urban planning process does offer some real possibilities 
to do something for the poor on a continuous long-range basis with the strong 
possibility of immediate and progressive improvement of their environment as 
well as other related aspects of living. 
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Bruce T. Olson 

Police Administration Specialist 
institute for Community Development 

POLICE ADM I, Ni! STRATI ON AND 
THE POVERTY ISSUE' 

My assignment today is to relate my Institute responsibilities in 
analyzing Michigan law enforcement agencies to the question of poverty in the 
American community. l‘ll have to confess to you that, at least in the litera- 
ture of professional police administration, there is little reported on this 
relationship. This may sound strange because of the great abundance of theories 
about the relationship between the incidence of crime and the incidence of 
poverty. 

The fundamental theory, of course, is that there is a causal relationship 
between poverty and crime. Some people assume that, therefore, the way to 
eliminate crime Is to eliminate poverty; the elimination of both is, of course, 
a laudable objective. However, as of yet, to my knowledge, there is no solid 
evidence that the elimination of one would necessarily be followed by the 
elimination of the other. 

It is not my purpose today, however, to speculate further on the sociolog- 
ical implications of crime and poverty. We are all too aware that both exist. 
When we, in the Institute for Communi ty Development, accept an invitation to 
visit a community to talk with some of its leaders about crime we are always 
aware that the twin evils of crime and poverty are present. 

We are also <.vare that both the rich and poor pay for crime. Although 
the average per cent of the American municipal budget that goes for law en- 
forcement is about. 15%, nearly all of the dollars that buy police services are 
paid for out of the property tax. 

This is a tax that both the rich and poor pay^ either in direct cash 
payments to the county treasurer or indirectly, through rents paid to the 
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Even more important ) y , everyone pays, indirectly and directly, for the 
amount or political heat that often is generated around a police department 
that's in trouble, it seems to me that both the rich and poor have on obliga- 
tion, If they want to preserve their considerable Investment in police services, 
to see that their department functions effectively, that it receives solid 
public support when it deserves it and that it receives searching scrutiny 
from the citizens when this is in order. 

And ye£, time and again, we find that the poor arc rarely present at the 
local government budgetary and policy meetings when the big questions are 
being asked: do we cut the police budget this year or increase it or leave 
It about the same? Is crime really on the rampage? Are all the city's 
services being mobilized to prevent crime? Is effectiveness in police opera- 
tions stressed equally with economy and efficiency? Is the police department 
serving all the community? 

Recently, for example, we conducted a study of a police department in 
one of our well industr ialized Michigan communities. This is a good sized 

town with a population mix that is fairly typical of our small urban industrial 
centers. 

One of the things we first not iced--ar.d we do not necessarily say this 
is exclusively a characteristic of this particular communi ty--was that there 

was very little real conversation going on between the police department and 
the community. 



For example, while we were present in the city I'here was a tremendous 
rash of school vandalism; yet, the churches, the schools, and the police de- 
partment were not getting together to try to determine what it meant, what 
could be done about it, who was doing it and why. In two weeks the city was 
practically immobilized by a full scale riot, not without death and Injury. 
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The entire community had a first-class social barometer right at hand and 
missed their chance to make an accurate reading^ 

Meanwhile, we were visiting members of the community, other than the police, 
including some of the people usually Identified as being in the poverty class. 
None of them knew the chief’s name, had any working knov;ledge of v/hat the 
police department was doing, to earn its more than $100,000 a year budget, 
whether its equipment, recruitment policies, organization was as good as it 
could be under the circumstances, V/e even talked to a minister and asked him 
if he had ever had members from the police department in to his lay people's 
group to talk to them about what services the police could and could not pro- 
vide. The minister's answer: "No, my people have no need for police services 

and it never occurred to me that the department might furnish a speaker." 

On the other hand, when we went back to the chief and asked him to list 
the number of public appearances of any kind that his department's representa- 
tives had given anywhere in the city during the past year, he could not furnish 
a list but did recall, he thought; about 10, which would be less than one a 
month. 

V/e talked to other groups in the city and other persons; it became evident 

that the dominant image of the police department had been formed by unfavor- 

able newspaper publicity and T.V. The police, on the other hand, had not 
taken the initiative to know the community for which they work under more 
favorable circumstances than those they obtain when an arrest is made. Con- 
sequently, when the riots came there were no pre-existing lines of communica- 
tion into key community centers which could help the police cope with the 

problem. Such lines of communication as were developed were put together at 

precisely the time when the riots were going on. 






It is almost trite now to hear that good government is everybody's 
business and yet the essential truth of this statement never diminishes. Jt 
is quite evident to me, at least, that the stake of the poor in good law en- 
forcement, like good government, is very great since these people are usually 
the least able to defend themselves from the ravages of social pathology, they 
are least able to afford the costs of police protection (and should be, there- 
fore, most interested in getting the best return— again, not necessarily the 
most efficient return--on their tax dollar) and yet the impact of the poverty 
classes on the determination of law enforcement policies seems very minimal. 

It seems to me that somewhere along the line the police and the poor have to 
get together; both have a lot to say and both could profit by listening hard 
to the other. 

The function of law enforcement in community development is important. 
Without adequate law enforcement the community development process is 
severely impeded; if, for example, the incidence of burglary and vandalism is 
high homeowners and business people are reluctant to improve or develop property; 
if it is so dangerous to be out on the street at night that no one wants to 
live in a community, industry is reluctant to move into a community. This is 
why, in a lot of industrial development literature and brochures, you will find 
that business closely investigates the caliber of police as well as fire ser- 
vices before it considers a community for the location of a new site. If we 
had no police services and if each of us had to rely on himself and his family 
for protection it is easy to see that it would be virtually impossible to have 
anything like a reasonably orderly community. 

To the extent, therefore, that the police function is operating effectively 
in a community the community development process is assured, assuming the other 
public functions are operating equally well. The. police function does not 
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operate effectively without a lot of constructive interest and support, and 
criticism where and when necessary, from aii the puolic, however. 

I might add that poverty is really an old story to the police from 
another point of view. If you check back to the 1900* s, using U. S. Census 
and Bureau of Commerce figures, you will find the police themselves have been 
a someVi/hat impoverished group. In ract, of the 25 basic local government 
functions, the police service, is one of the few which has not really increased 

much in terms of budgetary resources. 

V/hile it is admirable that we should have underwritten many of these 
other public services as much as we have, I think we should also look closely 
at our scale of values to see if we really want to de-emphasize law enforce- 
ment services in view of the fact that, as many think, we are having a tough 
crime problem in this half of the twentieth century; at least crime is signi- 
ficant enought that it was the one thing both presidential candidates agreed 
on in many points in the record of the oratory of the 1964 election campaigns. 

One final point about the police, the poor, and community development. 
There is, in most police departments, a wealth of data which community de- 
velopers can use as they study communities. Where else can you find such a 
complete record of social disorganization? i think that really effective 
programs for social improvement would take into account the relationship 
these programs have on crime. For example, do our zoning laws build crime 
prone conditions into our buildings or do they weed them out? Have our 
various social programs that were intended to reduce crime accomplished their 
jobs? To what extent has the incidence of intoxication arrests, family com- 
plaints, insanity commitments changed in a community, as reflected in police 

records, and what do these trends tell us? 

To the extent that we, in our communities, can understand our police 
departments we can understand our communities. If we turn our backs on our 
police departments and their potential in community development we are 
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virtually turning our backs on what could be a powerful , positive force for 
the betterment of all, rich and poor. Our aim should. real ly be to make crime 
everybody's business but not in the negative sense of the phrase. If you can 
get people asking questions about their police department you have really 
ensured that they will be interested in the community. One of the real 
problems, we know, is that lay people often do not know what questions to ask. 
We at the Institute are developing a series of questionnaires that will enable 
citizens to look at their departments in an objective way. These are intended 
to be nearly self-completing. For example we have one on training we are ex- 
perimenting with. By filling in the boxes on this questionnaire you can get 
a complete picture of the degree to which the department has received training. 

j 

One of lav; enforcement's biggest problems is that while practically all the 
members of any law enforcement agency want, and admit they need, more training, 
it has often been impossible to get a budget appropriation for this purpose. 

It is not unusual, therefore, to find that while a department has been 
budgeted 2 or 3 hundred thousand dollars, there is less than $500 in the 
budget for training. Do the people in your community know whether your de- 
partment is well trained or not? This is an area where they can be of great 
help in convincing the city fathers that, if the need exists, the department 
should be budgeted more money for training. After all,, training is the way 
in which the young officer is introduced to police work, inducted into the 
vocational fraternity so to speak. The v;ay in which he is trained today will 
determine the way in which he will deal with the poor — and the well off--both 
deserve the best treatment they can get from the police and most of the 
police in the country are willing to give it. 
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The stake the poor have in law enforcement is a real one and a big one. 

If we can really speak of them as a class, they should be most interested in 
adequate law enforcement services. It is quite evident that they have not 
made their voice heard and that, once they do, law enforcement and the entire 
community will be better off for it since good law enforcement requires the 
support of as many citizens as possible. Perhaps later in the day some of 
you have some questions about law enforcement and, if so, we wi 11 be happy 
to try to answer them for you. 



Nell F. Bracht, Assistant Dean 
Extramural & Community Affairs 
Co 1 1 ege of Human Med i c i ne 



SOCIAL WORK AND POVERTY: 

SOME CURRENT ISSUES 

In thinking about this meeting it seemed to me that the most meaningful 
and interesting material to present would be to share with you some of the 
real concerns and problems that the “war on poverty" has created for the 
social work profession. As i travel in social work circleSj I sometimes wonder 
if we social workers are not “suffering" just about as much as the poor. This 
has been a period of stressful re-examination as to the role of social work 
y 15.3.^15 poverty and other large-scale social problems. 

Many of you. I am sure, have contact with social workers in community 
organization type programs or in connection with health and welfare councils. 
Many social workers have moved into the "war on poverty," and 1 think you 
know what the various O.E.O. programs are and what social workers are trying 
to accomplish in them, and, therefore, I will not go into detail here. I 
would, however, like to discuss current issues in both the practice and 
training of social workers as they relate to the "war on poverty" and present 
what I feel are the long-range implications for the social work profession. 

1 do not believe it is necessary to list the contributions of social 
work to the American social v^elfare setting. Social work practi t iojjers 
and leaders have made their series of significant contributions and will con- 
tinue to do so. What I want to focus on today are some of the problems in 
the profession. As you know, the social work profession has had a long 
history of involvement with poverty, i doubt tha.; there has been any in- 
stitution other than the church, perhaps, that has so continuously concerned 
itself with the problems of the poor than social work. It should be noted. 



however, that neither group, the church or the profession of soda] work, 
has met with a great ceal of success in eradicating or alleviating the pro- 
blems of poverty. Presently, there is even a growing conflict between 
representat ives of low income groups and social work professionals in which 
the profession is conveniently used as the "scape goat" for the deficiencies of 
the welfare institution. 

The social work profession in America had its origins in the early 19th 
century with the development of the Charity Organizat ion Societies. Soon- 
thereafter, the first schools of social work were established. Social 
workers became very involved during the Depression with relief programs. Con- 
siderable expansion of social v^'ork personnel occurred in the 1930's v;ith the 
passage of the Social Security Amendment and particularly the Public Assistance 
programs which set up, vjhat many feel, are the very problematic categorical 
relief programs such as: Aid to Dependent Children, etc. During the late 

1930 ‘s and early 19'40's, trained social workers increasingly relied on 
Sigmund Freud to provide major answers to the problems of social dysfunction. 
The clinical model became entrenched in Social Work education. This model 
has not proved too successful in coping with major social problems. There 
was some move away from the strictly psychiatric or clinical model as we 
focused our attentions on rehabilitation and community mental health as the 
result of the Social Security amendments and mental health legislation of 
19^3» These measures were needed but, again, in really alleviating the pro- 
blems of the poor none of these programs and none of the institutional 
arrangements established have really done the job. 

It is quite clear that while society gave sanction to the profession 
of social work to work on b^shalf of the poor, it (society) did not realize 
at the time the scope and breadth of the problems of poverty. The present 
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war on poverty is making us think and search more deeply into the issues of 
poverty: 'what it is.' 'how you define it,' and are we really going to change 

poverty conditions through our present war strategy? In other words,, there was 
little consensus in society as to what should be alleviated because society 
wasn't too sophisticated in understanding the problems of the chronically poor. 
For instance, the problem of being poor is not just a matter of a social worker 
helping a person get a job. The problem today, is really one of i nadequacy 
of incomes for of the poor are already employed. We didn't know a great 
deal about the effects of tax cuts, poor education, automation and illness, etc., 
and how they affect the lives of low-income families. What I am saying, is 
that the job of alleviating the problems of poverty could not and will never 
be done by social work alone. That is why we have the wide range of specialists 
represented here today. It is no simple problem, and we have to look at facts 
from a wide range of disciplines so that we tend to be somewhat better pre- 

pared to tackle the broad problems of poverty. 

Some social workers have, of course, joined the war on poverty parti- 
cularly in the community action programs. They are racing ahead without 
really some of the modern weapons of a current war on poverty. A few are 
skilled in the real tools of community development and organization. Few are 
well versed in economics or institutional reform measures needed to attack or 
alleviate poverty. What we have to do is to take a hard look at some of the 
conditions which are causative in the problem of poverty before initiating • 

wsrmed over New Deel progrems# 

An indication that social work is looking at some of the broader issues 
in community development and the elimination of poverty is reflected in the 
current program announcement of the National Social Welfare Conference which 
was held in Chicago a few months ago. The theme of this year's conference 
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was "social welfare's role in economic growth." Here are a few of the topics 
delivered at the convocation: 

K Social Policy and Economic Progress 

2. The American System of Transfers, How It Benefits the Poor 

3 . Models of Social Change 

4. The Respons i b i 1 i ty and Involvement of Social V/el’fere in Shaping 
Broader Policies on the War on Poverty., 

Changes are taking place in the concerns of social workers regarding 
broader social policy questions. 

While some of the programs in the War on Poverty are certainly innovative, 
I have some question about their preventive potential for eradication. For 
example, the Job Training Corps has never really asked the question of what 
we are training these young men for. The current technological revolution 
has changed our ideas of the skills that people will need in the future. Of 
all the programs in the V/ar on Poverty one of the highlights and one of the 
most imaginative and creative approaches is probably the Head Start program. 

I think it has been carried out rather successfully. Programs such as this 
begin to touch base with certain of the basic causes of poverty. I would 
like to suggest that as you return to some of your communities you also look 
at these programs in terms of whether they are simply adding on a little 
cream or whether they are really getting at the sources of poverty. 

Now returning to the problems that , confront the social work profession 
I'd like to emphasize four points: (1) As a result of the War on Poverty 

and the national concern for civil rights etc., we have many students coming 
into the School of Social Work who are very committed in terms of social 
change. There are approximately three applicants for every position that is 
available in schools of social work. Our concern in. social work is how do 
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„e prepare these young people to take on some of the bigger tasks that awa.t 
them as they begin to practice. As you may or may not know about 95% ol the 
graduate students in social work specialize in casework. In other words, 
they feei that the approach that is going to solve some of the pr 
the poor, some of our major problems in urban renewal and planning is the 
one-to-one approach on an individual counselling basis. What we are question- 
ing in the profession today is the need for an approach that is broader than 
the one-to-one model. Increasingly, schools of social work are introducing 
epidemiological concepts and general public health approaches which deal with 
ierger groups of people. There is increased emphasis on community development 

techniques and understanding community and social change processes. There is, 

u nlnre in the type of student that is coming 

then, a significant change taking place in tn^ typ 

into schools of social work, however, his initial selection of a field o, 
specialization, namely casework, still makes us concerned. (2) There is 
growing concern about the way social welfare services are organized and ad- 
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made a special report on undergraduate training in social work and is seeking 

new ways to improve these programs. In the future then 1 think 

pate a larger pool of social work manpower and more Integrated with the 
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graduate training programs. ( 4 ) Finally, schools of social work are recognizing 
the need to train individuals for social policy formation and planning. We 
hope to produce students who can influence the course which social policy will 
take. But here again we need the entire range of disciplines represented in 

the university setting. 

1 have attempted to be rather frank today in bringing together what 1 
think are some of the serious probleiiis that social work practice and training 
faces, and to give some insight as to the direction which the profession is 
already going. I think as this seminar has indicated it is not sufficient 
for any one profession or organization to think that it can deal effectively 
with the problems of poverty, and i hope that we might have some discussion 
concerning multi-disciplinary approaches in our discussion sessions which 

follow. 
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Political leaders in nearly every country of the world support the concept 
of development. Both the so-called emerging nations and the developed countries 
have a variety of economic, social, political, and physical development pro- 
grams to which they are allocating extensive resources. 

Full employment, capitalization of industry, agricultural improvement, 
conservation, exploitation of resources, improved education, improved trans- 
portation facilities, health and welfare, and problems of urbanization are 
the major focus of these programs. 

Community development has become the universal concept applied to nation- 
al programs for development. It is the title usually given to attempts to do 
something about the problems facing masses of people at the local community 
level. This movement has become a major part of over-all development programs, 
particularly in the developing countries. 

The United States and other countries possessing more advanced technology 
have assumed a role of assisting the less-developed nations through a variety 
of programs. Universities are taking a close look at community development in 
terms of an educational responsibi 1 i ty. Many have planned and are carrying out 
training programs for community development workers. Some are attempting to 
provide field programs to assist local communities and regions with development 
problems through research and extension education. Many universities are 
sponsoring programs in international development and research. 

The social and economic problems of community development focus primarily 
upon the individual and the community. The ultimate goals of community de- 
velopment programs in most countries are to improve the level of education, 

to establish political awareness and involvement, and to improve the 
of living. 
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A variety of views of community devciopment have been and will be pre- 
sctiico by people of different interests and different approaches to developments 
One way of looking at them is in terms of the specialized areas of interest. 

These views, taken separately, make important contributions to under- 
standing development. Some people sec community development as a process 
which includes the set or interrelated activities of organizations and informa- 
tion flows. Others see community development as a political and philosophic 
movement to improve living conditions at the so-called "grass roots" level. 
Others see community development as a democratic process which includes ele- 
ments of involvement of people in a self-determined effort. Closely related 
to this is the almost universal idea that community development involves 
local initiative in the planning and local investment of time, energy and 
resources. 

The various theories and approaches to development by institutionally- 
oriented professionals offer understanding and insight, and suggest ways and 
means for bringing about development. But, separately, they do not provide 
the needed framework within which to study development or to plan development. 
Development requires an approach incorporating theory and planning, supported 
by the many sources of knowledge that are available. 

A major problem for the practitioner of commyinity development is to 
find a way to relate information, organize programs and apply the skill re- 
presented in these many theories. The framework presented i:i the following is 
at least a beginning for a set of guidelines to accomplish this purpose. It 
is a systematic approach to community development arrived at by a number of 
staff members of the Institute here at Michigan State. 



The philosophical objective of community development programs is to 
attain the universal goals of eliminating poverty, hunger, ignorance, sickness, 
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and fear. Practically, this requires the procurement, preparation, and alloca- 
tion of resources (materials, energy, people, and information). Community 
development begins by understanding the present availability of resources, the 
present method of allocation, and the present method of preparation and utili- 
zation. In effect, community development is an organized effort on the part 
of trained people to obtain information about resources and their allocation; 
the information must then be extended to the people to bring about changes that 
will improve the allocation of those resources. 

The community development organization, whether an university program or 
a government program, must consist of trained people , a body of knowl edge that 
has been acquired through research , and an educational program to provide the 
necessary information. The community development organization prepares and 
carries out plans to provide people outside the organization with information 
concerning the available resources and the alternative Wv^ys of obtaining, pre- 
paring, allocating, and utilizing those resources. 

To accomplish its purpose, the community development organization re- 
lates itself to relevant groups who make and carry out plans for development. 
The place where groups make plans and act to achieve development objectives 
is the community. Depending upon the culture in which the development is 
being performed, this can range from the local village to the national govern- 
ment. Ultimately, development results in increased inputs, more effective 
preparation, and distribution of materials, energy, people, and information- 
increased outputs and utilization of goods and services. 

Given the foregoing objectives and assumptions, the elements required 
to make up a model needed for planning community development programs can be 
defined. Fi rst , it must be holistic. That is, it must have a body of know- 
ledge which leads to an understanding of the social, economic* political, and 
physical aspects of the community. Second , it must be operational. That is. 
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community development Is an applied program, and those who work in it must be 
oriented to applied research and educational effort. . Th i rd , it must be par- 
simonious. Community development deals with limited resources, both from the 
standpoint of personnel to do the work and the resources available in the 
community to bring about development. Fourth , it must be eclectic. The 
theoretical concepts which are required for community development come from 
many sources. Sociology, anthropology, urban planning, economics, political 
science, adult education, communication, agriculture, engineering and others 
are needed if development work is to be effective. 

The effort to obtain the desired holistic approach to community develops 
ment has brought about the adaptation of two theories into an integrated 
model. First, from the fields of systems engineering and ecology, systems 
theory provides a means for studying community. The community is viewed as 
a system made up of a set of interrelated components and functions which provide 
the means for procuring, preparing, allocating and utilizing resources. The 
components of community as a system are: (1) The human components, i.e., the 

population, their institutions and organizations; (2) The man-made components, 
i.e., the structures, facilities, and technology created by the human compo- 
nents; (3) The natural components, i.e., the land, climate, water, flora and 
fauna. The study of community as a system can be accomplished by utilizing 
existing and developing new models to examine the components, their interrela- 
tionships, linkages and the flows of materials, energy, people and information. 

Second, an assumption that the basis for decision and action to achieve 
development goals lies with the human component, and that there always exists 
a plan to procure, prepare, allocate, and utilize resources, results in a 
model to determine the existing situation. The model which has been developed 
to study the human component and existing plans is termed the '*image-plan-action- 
evaluation" model. I mages can be defined as the understanding that the human 
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component has of itself and the community as a system. Images can be viewed 
as composed of the values, beliefs, attitudes, and facts that people have that 
determine their knowledge of their situation. Images lead to p 1 an s , i.e., sets 
of instructions composed of objectives, and the means to procure, prepare, al- 
locate and utilize resources. To implement plans requires action to create 
and manage the components of community as a system to allow the necessary flow 
of materials, energy, people and information. Eval uat i on is an on-going pro- 
cess resulting in decisions in each step of the process of developing images, 
creating plans and carrying out action. Evaluation also results in new images, 
plans and actions which form a continuous cycle over time. 

The systems approach to community integrated with the image-plan-action- 
evaluation model forms the framework through which to examine the community. 

To make these models operational requires the adaptation of ideas from several 
fields of knowledge to obtain the needed information. This need determines 

the eclectic nature of the holistic model. 

The conceptual ideas which are at present considered to be those most 
important to the experiment are as follows: 

1. Institutional ization provides the means to study present organize- . 

tions and their relationships. Also, as changes in individual and 
group images and plans occur, the human component, too, is altered 
due to development action. Institutionalization offers a means of 
documenting and ordering data concerning the changes in social struc- 
ture, the changes in individual and group objectives, the changes in 
organizational relationships, and the changes in linkages between 
organizations, and the development of new organizations. 

2. Planned Change offers a means to understand the present situation. 

Also, the internal activities of the development organization, the 
way it relates itself to the community, the way it develops plans 
and carries out action with the community leadership can be studied 
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by planned change. 

3* Conf 1 1 c t Reso i u t: i on suggests ways of studying major community develop 
ment problems. Identifying conflicts and planning ways to resolve 
them by use of conflict resolution ideas can contribute essential 
information for development planning and action. 

Network Planning , primarily out of construction and business adminis- 
tration, offers another conceptual idea of how the training, research 
and extension education functions of community development can be 
interrelated and coordinated to the end that development occurs in 
an orderly process. Priorities for solving problems can be deter- 
mined using this concept. 

5. Time A1 location is another important conceptual model. It deals 

primarily with decision makers and the time required to obtain in- 

/ 

formation, make decisions, and carry out plans. This offers an 
important insight into the difference between making decisions on the 
basis of facts and understanding and making decisions based upon 
intuition, emotional involvement, and instinct. 

6. Communication Theory . 

7* Adult Education . 

3. Extension Education . These last three ideas offer several ways 

to study the educational function of community development. Experi- 
ments of methods and techniques can be based upon models from these 
fields. 

9. Flow Analysis provides the means to study the flows of materials, 
energy and people, as well as information in the components of com- 
munity as a system. Ideas as to the present flows and the ways that 
inputs and outputs of resources can be improved for development can 
be studied by use of -^low analysis. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The holistic approach to community development is viewed as an important 
step to making the resources and body of knowledge in the University available 

and more effective in meeting the needs of society. 

Experience in a training program involving professional development 
workers from some 20 countries Indicates that the ideas can be universally 

meaningful . 

Field experience to date shows the need for refinement of ideas and work 
on the problem of utilizing local professional and lay people in carrying out 
the necessary work. So far, the ideas are accepted and local help has been 
available to effectuate the program. 
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NETWORK ANALYSIS , 

The process of encouraging community action is a very complex operation 
which involves many people with a wide variety of skills and talents. Here at 
Michigan State, for example, we have on our community development staff, urban 
planners, sociologists, political scientists, economists, geographers, and 
anthropologists. When such a team goes into a community on some development 
project it could entail the active' participation of scores of other people 
including local government officials, business leaders, professional people and 
many other public-spirited individuals. To coordinate effectively the activities 
of such a wide range of workers, some kind of action plan is necessary. Network 
analysis is a technique for planning and executing a coordinated effort on some 
project of community action. The ideas for this network analysis have come out 
of management planning systems known as Program Evaluation and Review Techniques 

(acronym is PERT) and the Critical Path Method. 

Statements which have attempted to organize the various phases of community 

action programs, of course, are not unique. A good example is one published in 
Adult Leadership, February 1353, entitled, 'Mnitiating Social Action." (See 
attached sheet # I A and B.) This Adult Leadership plan contains 13 phases, 
each with a number of subsidiary steps. These phases are: (1) Looking within 
the action group. (2) Looking at the community outside, (3) identifying possible 
action targets, (4) Assessing the group. (5) Assessing readiness of the com- 
munity. (6) Selecting one action target, (7) Translating ideas into action plan, 

(8) Assessing community forces relative to action target, (9) Planning the first 
action step, (10) Preparing the group for the first step, (11) involving outsiders 

and (13) Redefining the action target. 



as partners, (12) Taking the first step 
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Let US now take this example and sec how it translated into a 

"netvjork analysis" technic^ue. *he first problem, is to. diagram the logical 
sequence of the I3 phases. This is done by letting an arrow symbolize each of 
the 13 phases and "networking" the arrow into a logical scheme. Thus, the 
Adult Leadership phases will look like this: 




There are certain conventions in "reading" this logical network. The 
arrows designate the activity (or activities) that need to be accomplished. 

Each arrow now represents an activity (or a set of subactivities) and the total 
network of such arrows designates the logical order in which each activity fits 
into the total scheme. If individuals are assigned different activities 
because their time commitments and competencies differ, then each individual 
can see by this network diagram where his particular assigned work fits into 
the total community action program. Let us say that individual A is responsible 
for activity 6 (see arrow 6 ), this means that his particular responsibility does 
not begin until activities 4 and 5 have been completed. It also means that 
logically activities 7 and 8 should not begin until the completion of activity 
6 , for their action depends upon decisions and information gained from activity 
6 . The logical place of other activities is also succintly represented in this 



network. 

Now, let us move to the second problem of network analysis. Suppose that 
the particular community action prosram is one which is fariiy routine for our 
community development team (say, a program to institute a zoning ordinance), and 
VMe have enough experience now to estimate the number of weeks it takes to com- 
plete each of the phases listed in the above logical network, if this is the 
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case, we are ready then to move toward establishing (in addition to a logical 
network) a time allocation network, uct ascume that tne follov/ing number of 

weeks are necessary to complete the respective activitiesj 

Activi ty N' umber of weeks to complete ac tivity 



1 

1 

2 
1 

k 

2 

2 



1 ) looking within the action group 

2 ) looking at the community outside 

3 ) identifying possible action targets 

4 ) assessing the group 

5 ) assessing readiness of the community 

6 ) selecting one action target 

7 ) translating ideas into action plan 

8 ) assessing community forces relative to 
action target 

9 ) planning the first action step 

10 ) preparing the group for the first step 

11) involving outsiders as partners 

12 ) taking the first step 

13) redefining the action target 
We can now add this information to the network diagram by indicating the 

number (of weeks needed for completion) in a "box" beside the activity number: 

, n, 

Taking the problem of activity 6 as an example, we can see by this network 
diagram that it should not get started until the beginning of the eighth week 
(cumulate the times of completion for the preceding activities). Similarly 
activities 7 and 8 , which are dependent upon the completion of activity 6 should 
not start until the beginning of the tenth week. 



3 
2 
I 

4 

5 
I 
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By such analysis we can estimate the time of completion for the total pro- 
grap. Similarly, as the project proceeds, unexpected .delays at any step in the 
process will have consequential delays on dependent or still uncompleted activ- 
ities in the program. The consequences upon the completion date can be estimated 

if such delays in any intermediate phase occurs. 

The foregoing discussion briefly alludes to the kind of analysis that is 
possible by means of network analysis. All of the refinements and implications 
of the method, of course, cannot be indicated in such a brief presentation but 
it is hoped that some idea of the general value of network analysis can be 

gleaned from the above. 

1 would like now to move to a slightly more complicated sequence of activ- 
ities that a community action group might wish to take. For this example, I 
have assumed that a citizens' group (referred to here as a "Action Group ) came 
to our Institute for Community Development for consultation purposes on some 
problem. As the attached diagram indicates (see sheet # 3A and B) , 1 have listed 
20 activities that could he considered in the goal cr image setting, planning, 
action, and evaluation phases of the project. These activities are now net- 
worked into a logical diagram (see sheet #2A and B) . 

in our training program for community development workers, a network of this 

kind has been helpful as a pedagogical device as well as a pl'anning device for 
them to carry out field research programs. As a pedagogical tool, these networks 
have facilitated com,mun i cat i on among the members of the class because they tend 
to reveal hidden assumptions, muddy thinking, and false expectations each has 
held about change process in the community. On the planning level, the networks 
have provided us with the incentive and technique to sequence the multitude of 
specific activities that should be taken into account when a person plans to 

Study a community action program. 
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Dr. Richard D. Duke, Associate Professor 
School of Urban Planning and Landscape 
Architecture, and Institute for 
Community Development 

GAMING- SIMULA! I CM AS IT RELATES 
TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

There is a story which illustrates the situation that led me into simula- 
tion. A priest and a nun were playing golf; it wasn't Sunday I'm sure, and as 
they were somewhere in the vicinity of the fifth hole the nun was ahead by two 
strokes and the priest was endeavoring to catch up. He was putting and he 
missed, and he said “damn, missed again." The nun was horrified, and she 
berated him and was able to obtain a promise that he would not repeat behavior 
of this kind. The priest was leading at the eighth hole, but on the ninth 
hole the nun was again two strokes ahead, so he was terrioiy anxious to close 
the gap. On his last putt he missed, and again said “damn, missed again." 

The nun was horrified, the sky got dark, clouds came up, lightening came down 
from the sky, whami It hits the nun and burns her to a crisp; and out of the 

sky comes a voice, “damn, missed againi" 

For some years it has been my privilege to work with a variety of small 
communities both in Ohio and here in Michigan, and this bears on the comment 
raised by this gentleman a moment ago. After a three months or Ivjnger period 
of working with a group you discover to your dismay that you have missed again; 
perhaps because you have failed to perceive the interest of the groups that 
were involved, or you were misinformed, or your procedures were not sufficiently 

orderly to give you reliable feedback. 

For seven or eight years, Stu Marguis and 1 taught the terminal course 
for undergraduate planners in the urban planning curriculum, in which we 
tried to get them to prepare a community plan. An annual cycle became apparent; 
toward the end of May a student would “light up" and say, “Why didn't you tell 



me that before?" 
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There is an old rhubaro which I was advised on by a long-time community 
developer, Ed Alehin: When you work with a group: (1) tell them what you 

are going to tell them; (2) tell them; and (3) then tell them what you to.ld 



them. 

This leads me directly to the notion of gaming as a device for communica- 



tion. It is a structured, organized environment for learning. It is a 
simulated situation in which we can control some variables and present them 
in an orderly and fairly rapid fashion. It is a device where by we can 
communicate very complex notions in fairly short order. Norton Long has 



stated the rationale behind the gaming approach; 



"... man is both a game-playing and a game-creating animal, that his 
capacity to create and play games and take them deadly seriously is or 
the essence, and that it is through games or activities analogous to 
game-playing that he achieves a satisfactory sense of significance and 

a meaningful role. 



"Looked at this way, in the territorial system there is a political 
game, a banking game, a contracting game, a newspaper pme, ® ^rvic 
organization game, an ecclesiastical game, and many others. Within 
each aame there is a well-established set of goals whose achievement 
indicates success or failure for the participants, a set of socialized 
roles making participant behavior highly predictable, a set of s r e- 
oies and tactics handed down through experience and occasionally 
Lbject to improvement and change, an elite public whose approbation 
ts appreciated, and, finally, a general public which has some apprec.a- 
tion^for the standing of the players. Within the game the players 
can be rational in the varying degrees that the structure permits. 

At the very least, they know how to behave, and they know the score. 

Later in thi-^ paper he says, “the process of experimentation and adapta- 



tion in the social ecology goes on. 



The piecemeal responses of the players 



and the games to the challenges presented by crises provides a social counter 
part to the process of evolution and natural selection." Norton Long was 
not in any way concerned with the development of a simulated laboratory game; 
rather, he was stating his concept of community and the interaction of the 



people as. he perceived them. 
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The community is an extremely complex thing; it is necessary to consider 
one aspect at a time. But very often the solution tnat is proposed has im* 
plications in other areas of community life which are not immediately apparent. 
As an example, consider the concept of a "greenbelt" community. Back a little 
before the turn of the century some of the people who v;cre taking a good hard 
look at London and other early communities of the industrial revolution came 
up with the "ideal community'* in the form of "greenbelt" or "satellite" 
communities. Having just spent a few weeks in Los Angeles, I'm keenly aware 
that openness alone is not necessarily the answer. More complex answers must 
be found entailing multiple densities with compensating provisions to provide 
open space. The linkage of problems can also be illustrated within air pollu- 
tion. Part of the problem in air pollution is the result of a series of 
natural circumstances which are beyond man's apparent control; but in addition, 
we know that the transportation system has a lot to do with it. A rapid 
transit system, which would make it possible for the population to move about 
without driving personal cars, would be one solution. Unfortunately, the 
density pattern in Los Angeles is such that it is probably not possible to 
come up with any kind of efficient rapid transit system. What we're saying 
is that we have convergent complexity; we take one area and try to solve it, 
and we run head on into another. 

Some of the problems which exist in a community have some fairly apparent 
and direct linkages to other problems and these can be illustrated. If you are 
working with an unsophisticated person, it is often useful to convey some of 
these linkages. It may take some months of working with a group to bring 
them to a point where they can direct their attention to some other aspects 
of the problem which will ultimately alleviate the symptom with which they 
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were concerned. 
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To convey these concepts quickly tind specifically to some undergraduate 
students in urban planning, we developed a game. called "METROPOLIS" which has 
been very much in demand since it v^as first created; It has been run over 

fifty times to date. Dr. Allan Feldt of Cornell University has developed a 

game called the "Cornell Land Use Game." This is a board game which enables 
the players to actually build a community. There are certain constraints re- 
flecting those operating in the real world. Growth patterns are governed by 

such things as terrain, transportation, existing developments, proximity to 
other urban centers, and similar considerations. 

"METROPOLIS" was designed for undergraduate students In planning; however, 
of the fifty runs probably not more than ten have been for undergraduate 
students in planning; the rest have been for reasonably sophisticated adults. 

It has also been made operational at a number of universities which have 
training programs in things as diverse as planning law at Harvard University 
to the air pollution group at the University of Southern California. As a 
result of the experience with the Cornell Land Use Game and with "METROPOLIS," 
several of us felt it would be ideal to develop a somewhat more sophisticated 
instrument in which we had real data for an actual communityo This would 
enable increased sophistication of the conceptual model; the device would be 
useful for at least three purposes: 

(1) Allow observation of real-world player interactions in a simulated 
community, enabling a better perception of the interaction of groups 
in the community. 

(2) Second, we think it is a very valuable device for conveying some 
fairly sophisticated concepts to groups. Many communities in this 
country today have heavily financed, active planning groups* 
charged with the responsibility of developing a community plan. 
These groups are lay citizens who have only a minimum amount of 
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time to devote to this task; they are assisted by staffs who are 
often capable of coming up v/ith some fairly sophisticated planning 
activities. These planning commissions are evolving to the stage 
where they are presenting alternative plans t. lecisio makers. 

The problem has been that these plans, by and large, aren't adopted 
or followed by anybody. The problem is one of trying to get some 
sort of structured communication between the group of professionals 
who are dedicated toward a better community, and the various lay 
decision makers. Under financial support of the National Science 
Foundation, the Department of Housing and Urban Development and 
more recently from the Ford Foundation, we've undertaken to de.'alop 

such an activity, called the M.E.T.R.O. Project. 

M.E.T.R.O. will consist of Lansing, East Lansing and the adjacent tov;n- 
ships operating simultaneously. For each of these we have four teams of 
people operating: city planners, politicians, and land developers. These 

teams interact around the operating budget of the community. The public is 
represented by a voter response model in the computer. We have gone back 
over a period of twenty years and checked the voting records in the communities 
in question. As a result, the model reasonably reflects how the public would 
respond if a certain issue were put before them. We don't make any claims 
that this is a predicting device; it is a pedagogic tool at this point. We 
have a fairly complex series of information for several time periods, about 

the socio-economic characteristics of the communities. 

Succinctly stated, the typical run will last a full day. Generally six 
to ten cycles, each representing a year of growth. As the players move through 
the first four cycles they become increasingly more complex. A last cycle 
can be called whenever the game is to be terminated; in addition to the output 
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of this last cycle, the computer v^ould print out five and ten-year projections 
based upon the policies then in effecl;. i-,.v.t.uny we.v/ould have some time in 
advance to instruct the players on the general background and some of the 
particulars of the community. (Editor; For a more complete aescription of 
M.E.T.R.O,, see Richard D.Duke, Gaming Simulation in Urban Research . Insti- 
tute for Community Development and Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, 1961, 72 pp. $2.50.) 
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Dsvid N. Mi Ostein, Assistsnt Professor 
School of Urban Planning, and 
institute for Community Development 



LOCATIOM theory AMD 
CCMMUHiTY DEVELOPMENT 

It Is quite unfair to have been assigned the '.opic of location theory 
at this particular place in the program. Somewhere between a holistic approach 
and the ecological approach to follow, everything possible is covered. And 
the network planning discussion tells you how to do all of these things! So 
why do we need location theory? 

The other insult-or possibly coropl iment— is to have to tell you every- 
thing 1 knovM about location theory in twenty minutes. 1 decided to compound 
the problem by trying to see if 1 could put everything 1 know about location 
theory into one page. Below, then, is a brief guide to what this field is 
about. What we would hope to do in this limited time, then, is to suggest how 
location analysis is part of the convergent group of approaches which hopefully 

can help the community developer. What is location theory? Why use it? How 

do we actually use it. or try to use it. particularly in the application with 
which we are concerned here? 

A Brief Guide to Location Theory 

Pef i ni t ion 

A set of ethically neutral statements, which are or can be put into "jf- 
then" form, shov.'ing the decisions as to place of operation which might 
expected under specified conditions for new, expanded, or relocated activities 

of any kind of resource user. 
necision Units 

a. Natural resources ; agriculture, forestry, fisheries: mining and 
quarrying 

b Processing: construction; manufacturing -food and kindred, tobacco, 

' textiles, apparel, lumber and furniture, paper, printing and 

publishing, chemicals, petroleum and coal, 

leather, stone-clay-glass, metals— primary, metals— fabricated, 
machinery— non-electrical , machinery— electrical , transportation 
equipment, instruments, other 
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c. Services: trade-whol esal e and retail; finance, i nsurance, and real 

estate; transportation; communications and public utilities; 
personal and business services; government— federal , state, local 

d. Households 
Consi derat i ons 

2 , Transport costs ; raw materials; finished products 

b. Area cost differentials (per unit of product): natural resources— ^ 

land, water, fuel” power and light; labor --supervisory , skilled, 

semi-skilled, tin^kil led: supplementary — bui 1 dings, financing, taxes, 
local services, etc. 



C. Market and m.ooIv area differences : size of marketing area; feasible 

purchasing sources 

d. Clusterinq effects: seal e — economi es of larger-scaleactivi ty ; 

"" local izat ion— access to industry services and information; ^ 
urbanizat ion-- local environment (shopping, school s, community ^ 
f aci 1 i ties, etc.) , regional environment (climate, nearby cities, 
outdoor recreation, etc.) 



e. Personal factors 



V/hat Is Location Theory ? 

We need not get too worried by the formal definition above. In trying 
to put down some what seem to be essential elements, we get into rather cumber- 
some phrases. Let us look at them, a few elements at a time, i think it is 
quite important, first of ail, to point out the origins of location theory and 
how they make a difference in how we define the field. We're going to be talK- 
ing about a set of scientific propositions, with some art thrown in. The 
science has evolved over the last several decades, primarily out of economics 
but strongly seconded by some work in geography and increasingly surrounded 
by sociology, anthropology, and other social science tools. We have, then, a 
rather general or amalgamated field. One particular group of workers in this 
area, for example, actually has come up with the term (and a professional 
association) "regional science" to cover a lot of what we are talking about, 

but by no means all. 
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In any event, the essential framework is how people make decisions to use 
resources in different ways, at different times and places. This is the neart 
of what . economi Sts long have talked about. Economists- .owever, often have 
tended to ignore the question of where something will happen, which becomes 
quite important if it will or won't be in the region with which you are con- 
cerned. The first point in the definition, then, is to notice the scientific 
roots of work of this sort. Any statements which people have attempted to 
make by way of location theory, preparedly regarded, ought to be ethically 
neutral. Now this is very different from the community booster literature that 
all too often guides our efforts in regional development. In other words, if 
1 make an "if-then" statement— for example, under certain conditions we'll get 
these kinds of factories into our region, or we have a greater probability of 
hanging on to these many jobs, or that they may go to other regions; or if we 
say this industry is tending to pile up in these parts of the country-l'm not 
saying that such results are good or bad. I'm saying merely that it will occur, 

whether I like it or not. 

We are also not trying to flatter ourselves that our region necessarily 
has more virtuous people or resources than others. We're trying instead to 
take a hard look at the actual facts of how these resource use decisions are 
being made, whether we like it or not. The point is that the more we are 
armed with knowledge of what might be happening, the better we can try to 
tamper with events according to our own value judgments. Thus, we want to 
make these ethically neutral statements, without value judgments, at least 
to begin with. And we normally like to have them in this "if-then" form, 
saying jf these conditions, th^ the following things will happen with regard 
to the place of operation of various activities. The results, however, can 
all be on a probability basis. So the whole field is still as much an art 



as a science. 
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Specified conditions are standard In scientific work. It turns out you 
can come up with almost any answer, if you are sloppy about the assumptions. 
You can point out very strange possible occurrences, such as large cities ris- 
ing in the desert, that would be undreamed of except tnat It has happened in 
the American West-under certain conditions of climatic preference, of incomes 
for large numbers of retired people, air conditioning, water transfer techno- 
logy, and so on. Under other conditions, you can say obviously a desert won't 
be a good place for much regional development. We should, therefore, specify 
the conditions carefully. 

Two last points, I think, ought to go into a definition of this field. 



That is many people think location theory has to do only with where plants w 



ill 



settle. I don't mean it at all to be that narrow. A job is a job. Dollars in 
your community are there whether they come from a new plant, expansion of an 
existing plant, or a plant that does not relocate out of the region. They are 
all part of the location decision: somebody saying I will go, or stay, or come 

In. Also, the process is really much more general than talking about the in- 
dustrial location, in the sense of smoke stacks or factories. kind of 

resource user hes to mske 3 locstion decision. 

Now, how do you use resources? 1 don't just mean natural resources. 1 
mean anything that concerns man, that you have to make some decision about: 
human resources, natural resources, man-made resources. (Much of this is 
out of the background of economic theory, but it is convergent with many other 
social science approaches.) You can either use the resources by way of a con- 
sumer's decision to buy something and use it up; a household sort of decision. 
Or, in a firm, which is a production unit, you can decide to take certain 
kinds of resources and change them physical, chemically, or with regard to 
time or place. A firm, then, is hardly just a factory, it can be a grocery, 
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an university, and so on. A non-profit community development organization, 
for instance, is a deci sion-, -aking unit with regard to inputs and outputs. 

The outputs can be goods or services. We don't care how tangible they are 
or aren't. Always you have to have a place where you will decide how to 
operate a certain scale of activity. All kinds of industry and household 
location decisions, then, are relevant t' community development. 

•Finally, we don't care whether the enterprise is public or private: in 
a communistic or socialistic economy, or in a private enterprise economy, or 
in a mixture. Thus, a firm can include a government enterprise or agency. 

Many agency locations, of course, are fixed. 6ut there are often decisions 
about branch offices, service areas, closing down certain locations, and so on 
Very generally, then, we want to see what tools increasingly are availa- 
ble for exploring what activities locate where. And by activities we don't 
mean to distinguish economic from non-economic We don't need to make every- 
thing in life sound materialistic or dol lar-oriented, but by activities here 
we mean of ail kinds: that is any time anyone is deciding how to use re- 

sources » produce them, or consume uhem. 



Why Use Location Theory? 

with that sort of background, let's ask: Why use such a set o. tools? 

Why be so frightfully general and take on every possible kind of decision about 
using resources? if the theory is that abstract, how can it help us on the 

job in actual community development activities? 

To help answer these crucial questions, let us contrast this largely 
economic viewpoint with the typical or traditional approaches in community de- 
velopment. I don't mean to caricature the field, but have tried to explore 
various parts of the literature and perhaps may take as representative the 
personal-involvement process kind of emphasis the impressive recent book by 
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the Biddlv'iS. There , one searches in vain for anything as crass and materiai- 
Isiic or detailed as industry, economics, or respurce .using activities. Instead, 
this whole stream of thought in the community development literature seems to 
ignore what uses will or won't be made of the human and material resources in 
a region. Instead, it says, "Kor gosh sakes, let's get our people involved!" 

Now that is very virtuous, and certainly is important, but on what should we 
be involved? What possibly can happen in our region? Shall we be involved 
when the future might suggest a strong decl ine in tht amount of opportunities 
and activities in a region? Well, that suggests one kind of involvement. Or, 
we may v/ant to be involved and face certain growth opportunities that may have 
been overlooked. So I'm arguing that these are another set of considerations 
in the community development process: to know what it is that we will have to 

face, if and as we are successful in organizing community participation. 

On the other hand, there are books like Roland Warren's, on studying the 
community, that obviously recognize economic surveys and location considera- 
tions. There are also many brochures you can get, in almost any region, from 
area development agencies or departments of railroads or public utilities. 

These v;i 1 1 bombard you wi th thousands of facts you should look at in the region's 
economy. There are lots of check lists which you should look at, and they name 
every possible consideration. Tho whole role of theory is not to duplicate all 
these thousands or more of facts In the world, or things to think about, but 
to give us some selective guide or filter as to what is important and why it is 
important; to organize our view of all those facts out there. 

Now, what if you dodge the survey approach of too many facts and do face 
up to wanting to know something of how the population and the economy may evolve? 
What typically has been done when people do face up to regional growth problems 
is to rely on over-simplified tools. That is, if you look over a lot of the 
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community planning literature, or material that community developers have 
often had to take and use as is, it amounts to horribly crude exercises. 

Increasingly now, with or without a computer, we can see that most of 
our demographic work, telling us how many people we wil 1 have to plan for in 
a region, has two things wrong with it. Either it is a very simple extrapo- 
lation. We say, if the place keeps on growing the way it has, how many more 
people there will be. It turns out that there are many ways to do that now, 
not just a high, low and medium or a few simple numbers. The second thing 
wrong with the more purely demographic approach is that how many people will be 
in a region depends very, very much on what their opportunities will be, what 
their incomes will be, and what the community facilities will be. For this 
we want again to ask what location decisions will take place that can hold, 
keep, or attract people in the region, or will affect how many want to or have 
to migrate out of a region. For these reasons, it is suggested, we want in- 
creasingly to develop economic sorts of models, without relying only on 
economics but on something more broad that here we call location theory. This 
would give us somewhat better refined judgment as to how much activity, how 
many jobs, how many retirees, how many institutions of. various ki.nds, and what 
tax base we may have to work with in our community development tasks. 

The uses of location theory, 1 would argue, are thus two-fold: negative^and 

positive. On the negative side , it can help one avoid a lot of the wishful 
thinking that diverts us from our real tasks, it is possible for almost any 
community in the world, no matter how bleak or miserable or out of the way, to 
put out a reasonably attractive brochure saying, "We are the center of the uni- 
verse and obviously we have every possible location advantage." Places that we 
might never dream of have the nerve to say, "Come locate here." It is always 
possible, by some of the latest geographic techniques, to distort a map so 

be the center of the universe. You can always count 



that you do appear to 
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enough population within 500 miles, or If necessary make it 800 miles. For 
almost anywhere, if you draw a large enough circle, you can say a lot of 
markets are nearby. If the workers are highly paid, you can argue they are 
productive, alert and intelligent. If they are low paid, you can argue their 
great wage advantages. If certain facilities are present, you can emphasize 
them. If desirable facilities aren't present, you can ignore them. So i 
fail to note any community that can't flatter itself into thinking, or at 
least stating— and often the wish is father to the fact and we end up believ- 
ing— that it is a good place for various things to locate. It is all too 
easy to feel that almost any region can, will, must, and should grow. 

There Is a great negative usefulness, then, in saying "V/ait a minute, 
let's take a much more dispassionate look at some of the real forces at work 
that may encourage or inhibit certain activities from locating in our region. 
Let's also take a systematic look at the fierce competitive processes in all 
societies and economies such that not everything will rush to our region just 
because we know the home folks are very nice and v/ant more industry." Further- 
more, the competition is especially fierce because almost everybody wants clean 
high-income, high-tax paying, low-di srupt ion industry, and there just isn't 
enough to go around. There is' even strong evidence that in many a region you 
can do best if you merely hang on to what you have. Much more regional ex- 
pansion, in many cases, has been due to expansion of existing industry rather 
than searches for some new plants. So much for the negative side, in helping 
us avoid shopping around for all sorts of things that we have little or no 

hope of getting in a region. 

On the positive side , location analysis can arm us with some fairiy 
realistic, or i ncreasi ngiy realistic, shopping lists as to what we might 
attempt to lure into our region. This, I submit, is much better than the 
traditional projection approach because the moving hand of a trend line pen is 
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not inevitable. The whole point of going through many of our r,.odel building 
exercises is to find out how to change what would happen if existing trends 
continued. Several years ago, for example, a capable geographer did a location 
type economic base study for the Pacific Northwest. The computer, rather than 
he, pointed out that if logging employment continued as it had .or some de 
cades there would soon be no logging jobs in the region. This upset local 
cultural Ideas of a Paul Bunyan way of life, and various residents were quite 
angry. For that and other reasons, the study in fact was suppressed. Vet it 
was quite neutral ethically. The researcher didn>t say loggers are good or 
bad. He merely said that this is what has been happening the last few decades 
in your employment in, this Industry, if you want to change it. don't suppress 
the study. That won't change it. Do something about the underlying conditions 

that attract or inhibit logging activity in the region. So we woulc like t 

1 • a. rx4: .iKaf is of that which might or 

have, for positive usefulness, a list of what there is or 

might not locate, expand or relocate in our region or In competitive regions, 
and then some idea of what to look for rather than merely thousands of facts 
The rest of this discussion, then, will go into how we can use location theory. 

Mnw To Use Loc ation Theory? 

Before using theoretical' tools to explain vd^v certain things are happening 
in a region, it is important to learn clearly what Is happening, in recent 
years we have sharpened very much, even though they are still rather simple, 
our techniques for seeing what is happening in regional development. One 
notable example, just completed by the new Division of Regional Economics in the 

U. S. Department of Coimierce. is quite revolutionary. They have put into a 

computer the last few Census records of employment patterns in every county 
In the united States and, with human judgment before and after, performed some- 
thing called Shift-Share analysis. Underneath the jargon, this is really a 
simple (though voluminous) operation. What it amounts to is stating, first of 




What it amounts to is 
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all, what v;ould have been each county’s share of jobs— in about thirty-five 
different categories, ranging from farm to factory to .store and office-if' its 
employment growth had Kept pace with that of various larger geographic units; 
the state, region, or nation. In one class of jobs, for instance, local 
boosters may point with pride at their region’s .fifteen per cent gain over the 
last Census decade. Yet that is really doing very well if, say the U. S. 
jobs in that category grew twenty-eight per cent over the same period. So 
an actual increase, or substantial growth, doesn’t necessarily mean a region 
is holding its share of national growth in a particular type of activity. 

That is where the shift part of the analysis comes in. We subtract the 
actual growth in jobs-and it can be done similarly for payrolls, sales, or 
etc.— from vjhat the growth would have been if the region had maintained its 
previous share. The result shows whether there has been a positive or nega- 
tive shift, in other words, has the region gained or lost in locational 
advantage in that particular category of resource use decisions? The tech- 
nique doesn’t say what .is. happening, or if it's good or bad. It merely 

documents what has been happening. 

The remainder of the task is the role of theory-- to say why; and then 
if you wish the role of pol icy -- to say what we should do if we don’t like 
some results which otherwise would occur. What, then, does theory tell us 
about how to organize a meaningful view of the thousands or millions of events 

taking place in our region or o^iher regions? 

As shown in the Brief Guide at the beginning of this discussion, resource 

use decisions can fruitfully be organized in terras of the typical kinds of 
units that make the decisions to come into a region, close down operations, 
or expand them. These decision units, when aggregated into broad categories 
termed sectors, basically are quite simple. They amount to three production 
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scctors and one special kind of sector, the household. This approach has been 
quite useful in application to under-developed countries and to all kinds of 
regions in our nation. If you ever need to use it in actual project, it has 
been codified as the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC), with as much 
detail you raight want, ranging from very general one-digit levels of a few 
sectors all the way down to extremely detailed four-digit levels. Within this 
industrial type of classification is every possible way people can make a 
living or consume or produce a resource. The production sectors often are 
called, simply enough, primary, secondary, and tertiary. Primary industries 
involve a heavy pull toward locating where nature for various reasons has put 
the resources, whether they are renevjable biotic resources or mineral resources. 
This natural resource grouping typically occupies most of the labor force in a 
poor region or in a poor country, ranging up to estimates such as eighty-five 
to ninety per cent or so of Chinese manpower engaged in agriculture and Scill 
not always feeding themselves. In many regions-- if you take this way to count 
Jobs or enterprises or to see who is doing what or what most of the location 
decisions have been— —you need a lot 07 detail, let us say, under agriculture. 

Now it turns out that early in an industrial revolution there is a massive 
shift of the majority of the population out of this primary category into the 
secondary or processing sector, composed of construction and manufactur ing 
(plus, sometimes, mining as well). Whether or not it may amaze any of you, it 
surprised many people in this country about a decade ago that for the first 
time in history we found a society, in which we have v^hat might be called a 
"post-industrial revolution." Our industrialization and urbanization put a 
majority of the labor force and population not in the industrial processing 
sector, but in the tert.ary layer of services. So most of us are engaged in 
pushing around intangible products, if you will. These, however, are just as 
countable, and have just as much regularity about where they locate and at what 
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level they operate, as do the primary and secondary activities. 

Each one of these categories can be broken do«n mych more if desired, or 
kept simplified. In any event, every one requires a separate sub-theory, if 
you will. Locational factors affecting primary metal production, for example. 

.ary a lot: the aluminum industry is quite different from the steel industry. 

Theory tells us what to look for. You might, for instnace. want to contrast 
fabricated metals production, in Michigan heavily oriented toward automobile 
parts, with the quite different locational considerations that come into play 
when considering where you might put an aluminum processing plant that would 
refine raw bauxite. In any event, increas.ngly. a lot of our attention is 
going to the service industlres. That is where a lot of the actio., 
of the labor force, and it is likely to remain so because productivity is not 
growing so rapidly in the service sectors. Our greatest revolution in produc 
tivity having been in agriculture, and next to that in various kinds of manu- 
factoring, we are left with an opportunity and a challenge. Some regions, -hen, 
will remain inevitably agricultural, and there is nothing wrong with that; or 
forestry regions, or predominantly manufacturing. Thus, we have a systematic 
shopping list of what might locate in the region where we are practicing the 
arts of community development. ' Certain categories immediately could be re- 
moved from consideration, if we obviously are lacking some of the important 

or necessary resources, man-made or natural. 

Lastly, we should not ignore the household sector itself. This is again 

to stress that it isn't always a matter of pulling in a factory or a store or 
something else, and then people showing up because that's where the jobs are. 
under modern conditions an increasing number of people are able to locate 
almost Wherever they might wish to be. We have strong pulls to the so-called 
amenities regions of the country, notably Florida and the Southwest for climate 
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and scenery purposes. On the other hand, certain cultural and social ties 
inhibit people from moving av;ay from their rami l ies, and from communities 
with which they are familar. If you take this down to a micro-geographic 
scale, similar location theory is helpful and necessary. Let us say that you 
are working in a major metropolitan area, and you don‘t want to know what 
people will be in Michigan or California, but rather whether those in Michigan 
will tend to locate in Detroit or in the suburbs. This can be critically 
important in terms of taxes, transportation and land use planning, ana com- 
munity development efforts of all sorts. So household location decisions are 
a field in their own right, and we have begun to have theory and studies 
this area. Obviously they interact with industrial location decisions, in the 
very broad sense, by organizations in the natural, processing, and services 
categories. If people strongly concentrate on what was formerly an open land 
area, there is a strong pull of certain market-oriented service facilities: 
liquor stores, bowling alleys, delicatessens, and so on. in time there might 
be enough concentration of population to lure certain factories. So-called 
urbanization economies may occur. 

Now, in our very brief tour, let us look at the main considerations in 

location theory; the things the theory tel Is us to look at. Here we are 

trying to boil down a century or more into a few pages. The books suggested 
at the end of this paper are small sampl ings .that don't deal entirely with 
location theory, but do impinge on or use it. .Their bibliographies do get you 
to some of the classical technical work. In any event, we are not saying that 
everyone should run out and become a location theorist. What we are trying 
to do is suggest the flavor of how an organized ability to look at location 
decisions may increase one's professional effectiveness in the field of com- 
munity development. Essentially, there are five layers of thinking that have 
been found helpful in analyzing the location decisions of agricultural enter- 
prises, manufacturing firms, service establishments, and households. They are 
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prescnted in the order in which they ev. ,'. : : torica! ! y, and amount to adding 

on layers of complexity. (This is a very special trick which has been learr.-.-i 
in various scientific fields. Reality is so complicated. We all want to ex- 
plain reality, but sometimes it is more fruitful to start with a fable, if you 

will.) 

If it may tell us a lot about reality, then, if we can start with a de- 
liberate lie to ourselves. Let us say we had a world in which there were no 
location problems: the markets were given; there were no cost differences 

anywhere; everywhere you had resources that you needed; and in general, there 
were no differences in suppliers, no cities or countrysides. In such an un- 
real world, where would various activities locate? It is possible thus to 
formulate an extremely unreal model, in which everything will locate randomly. 
That is, anything can be everywhere, with equal probability. This doesn't 
interest us very much. Some time ago, then, people came up with a slight 
movement toward reality and said: What if there were a few materials that 

you needed which weren't present everywhere? Well, it turns out there are 
ways to solve, in theory and in practice, where certain kinds of activities 
would locate, if access to raw materials and/or certain finished products were 
important. This more less traditional theory for a long time was thought to 
be all your nearest location theorist could tell you, if he is at all useful: 
where heavy raw material or occasionally finished-product orientation will put 

certain factories. 

What 1 am trying to suggest here is that: (1) we are interested in not 

just factories but also households, services, and so on, and (2) there is more 
to it than just transport orientation. In fact, activities often will not 
locate at the least transport cost point, although, if you are trying to save on 
costs, and that's all that is at issue, that would be an awfully handy place 
at which to locate. By definition, it would be the optimum location. 
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Why. then, don't we locate at such a point? Well, first of all 

in reality there are dynamic problems of uncertainty pnd changing conditions. 

So. in much of this theory, we start by saying: Let's keep a static world; 

let's simplify by assuming given conditions. But you can eventually expand 
to the changing conditions. More important, a lot of the newer kinds of 
activities aren't that dependent on transport costs. There are much more critical 
locational determinants. For instance, if you have a cost-plus contract: if 
you have access to a peculiar type of transport-the U. S. mail-where for the 
cost of a stamp and not much difference in parcel post, even, you can ship 
things almost anywhere; or if you have a high value product relative to its 
bulk, so that the shipping costs aren't that important, as in many electronic 
components, then the transport considerations don't matter very much. Who, 
for example, would be crazy enough to locate electronic production in Texas, 

„ents-over a billion dollars a year of activity and lots of jobs and regional 
growth-is. of course, in Texas, because sending out transistors is not heavily 
dependent on transport. In the Nineteenth Century much industry production 
was heavily dependent on transport, so the theory which evolved explains whai 

was real in many cases then. 

Next, we can add a layer of differences in cost by area. We say, what if 
the world did have what we see it does have; namely, certa.n differences 
labor power, land, or other costs of production not related to distance as is 
transport. Here you have to be careful to express costs as per unit of product. 
Cheap labor is not really cheap. It costs very little per hour, but it doesn't 
produce that much, in other words, if I'm interested in profit maximizing I'll 
pay a man five dollars an hour if he produces ten times as much as a dollar an 
We have to be careful about what's really a cheaper input or labor. 






hour man. 
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or whore taxes really are cheaper. If lower taxes mean poorer community 
services, on balance they r.iay really not be a saving.. In any event, 
possible to sketch mathematically, or on a map, ways to take care of transport 
costs plus area cost differentials. We can solve for what the optimal locations 
would be if what you were trying to do is minimize cost, which many a firm is 

trying to do. 

At that point, in the late Nineteenth and early Twentieth Century, we were ' 
reminded, however, that a lot of firms or enterprises are not trying to just 
minimize costs; they really like to make the most profits. How about that ca-.e? 
well, it turns out then that profit-maximizing didn-t appear explicitly in the 
cost minimizing models because they assumed the problem away. It was alright 
as a start, but only as a start. Moving more toward reality, we can incor- 
porate other effects into models, bringing into account how much you gain or 
lose by way of market and revenue if you move into Chicago or if you move to 

Mississippi, New E ng 1 alid , ar.B"^so “imr 

Lastly, we-ve increasingly noticed that often it pays to locate somewhere 
because you can build a large enough plant and take advantage of economies in 
large-scale production. So, unless no matter what the size of factory or store 
or anything else, there are no scale economies, there is a strong push toward 
locating where you can build a larger facility. In the case of households, 
as well as production enterprises, advantages of being near others in the same 
field, or being near all the clustering advantages of a larger urban area, can 
be enormously important under modern conditions. There are sexme studies in- 
dicating that you won't want to move Just anywhere in the country with an 
enterprise just because they have nice parks or schools and such, since there 
are many competing communities that have such facilities. Once a decision has 
been made that a certain reaion is appropriate, however, the detailed search 
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often does include e look at community .•.'.ci 1 i t ies. Much of this, by the way, 
recently has been computerized via the nctv.'orrts .sorts. oi techniques, so that 
you can have a systematic search. The leading factory locating service now 
does the same, for certain kinds of locations, with a room full of filing 
cabinets accumulating non-computer data. In principle, anybody could do a 
systematic search of this sort. 

The tough problem that saves us from believing that all can be explained 
by this or any other theory is the perso nal factor. There is some faith that 
we can develop theories to explain certain probabilities of certain kinds of 
decisions, by knowing the personal characteristics of the decision makers, 
some eviuence, exists, for example, as to where Negroes do or don-t migrate, 
where retirees do or don‘t go, and so on. But obviously, there are always very 
special cases. You locate somewhere because you grew up there, or your wife 
has relatives there or your wife doesn't have relatives there! Wna^ do we do 
with these? Well, it turns out that, the larger the, enterprise, the less 
likely it is that you can give into what we call the "idiosyncrasies," or at 
times irrational factors. But, they may not be irrational. They may some- 

times be just as important. 

Also, we have the analogy of scattering seed. It may get scattered in 
many ways, but if some ground is not fertile it is less likely that the plants 
will grow there. So we can say, again, that though a lot of the personal facto 
will wash out over a reaso.nably long run, there will always be some that theory 
will not explain; unless, of course, we somehow include in our theory an ex- 

pectation of a lot of these personal cases. 

Altogether, we do not propose location analysis at all as a panacea, 

claim that it is a highly exact science. We do say that it is a very use.ul 
input, whatever the degree of involvement in community decisions, to get some 
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idea of what the contents of those coiwaunity decisons will have to be. We 
don't think the larcjely {nut not entirely) econonwe approach presented here 
is merely some trimmings on the cake, to be loo'^ed at afterwards. Obviously, 
we are not living for dollars alone, but it sure helps to know how many 
people and jobs and taxes we can count on as we get o.i to the higher issues 

of life in our developing cortrouni t ies. 
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ECOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL PbRSPECTlVES 
ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

From time to time every field needs a 1 i tt 1 e f r iendly criticism, and my 
purpose is to use the subject of human ecology as a springboard for some cautionary 
remarks on community develop cr.t. Lest my conclusions sound like negativism and 
gloom-mongering, let me note that I use tne sharp tool of ecology to highlight 
what appear to me to be neglected issues in community development. Planned social 
change and community development are becoming high priority goals in modern society, 
but we do not often enough ask whether current practice will properly meet societal 

nee s. 

Let me act as devil’s advocate and question the justification for your exist- 
ent.e. 1 shall do this from a viewpoint that will probably appear foreign,: for 
it combines human ecology and the politics of social change. 

Ecology is a term that is used for three rather different disciplines: 
plant ecology, animal ecology and human ecology. In all of them the main concern 
is how species of organisms live together in the same environment, forming sor.ie 
kind of "communities." But plant and animal communities are not particularly 

interesting to persons interested in economic and social development, even if the 

word "community" is held in common. Human ecology is located primarily in soci 
ology and treats human communities as the most important way that the human species 

adapts to its environment. Ecology is a holistic field, for it looks ac ..men. in 

the aggregate, at social systems, at technology and at problems of location tneory. 
The materials presented by my fellow speakers on holistic approaches to community 
development, on network analysis and on location theory all make it very clear 
that no boundary worthy of the name exists between what ecologists deal with and 
other areas. In fact it is a great convenience to me to say— "just think about 
what my predecessors in this series have said, and we’ll go on from there." 
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The basic concepts of ecology arc surprisingly simple. We observe popula- 
tions of people who are trying to make a 1 iving,. and note that they are «n 
some kind of environment and to adapt to their environment (seen both as a terri- 
tory and as surrounding groups of people) they use a well-defined social organiza- 
tion and a techrology. Population, Environment, Organization and Technology— 
these are the core of the field. We are very careful to locate man in nature, 
and then to say how does man make it? The philosopher's problem of order, that 
is, '‘Why does society persist?" is answered by the ecologi st— "Wi thout society, 
men would not survive." The key unit of society is the community, the local 
area of life- that area in which basic sustenance for men is produced and/or 
distributed. Ecology is interested in everything that has to do with the pro- 
duction and distribution of the basic goods and services that men need. Therefore, 
it touches upon geography (for territory and resources), upon economics (for 
production and distribution via the market) and, oddly, upon politics (for much 
of distribution is a political question of who gets what, and when and how?). 

Unfortunately for the spiciness of my presentation, ecology is a very 
technical subject and quite abstract. Since most things that concern ecologists 
would be a bore to community development people, let us agree to avoid technical 
problems and high level abstractions. Those technical services that an ecologist 
can perform for community development people are not substantially different from 
those of an up-to-date urban planner. Ecologists often have an unfortunate tend- 
ency to study spatial and time patterns of cities as natural phenomena, satisfied 
to stop with an explanation of how it works, assuming that not much can be done 
to improve matters. "How do you make it better?-or make it different?" are not 
questions that concern the ecologist. Change is impersonal, seldom planned, to 
him. He assumes that it would cost too much to make really important structural 
changes. Let us avoid this bias and ask what the ecologist could, if he would, 
say to help those who wish to plan change in human communities. 
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On the Mature of Ecological Constraints 

Everything in ecology comes bee:, to tne notion of mutual dependence with jn 

a community , that is,, a complete circie of exchanges basca on production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. The quality of life in any community depends on 
the quantity of goods that can be extracted from the environment and be processed 
in the community. That is, we trace wealth and life style back to your natural 
resource base and to efficiency of organization. Resources always pose an upper 
limit to what any change agent can achieve . By "resources” 1 simply mean all 
those means we can put to the service of our ends, that is, the goods, or sources 
of wealth that serve goals of organizations. Natural resources are just one 
aspect of this, we can also add resources in entrepreneurship, in strategic loca- 
tions, in human resources such as labor force productivity, or in such specialties 
as a site for tourism. Ecology points to the critical nature of the limits set 
by such resources, and to the social patterns that emerge from using such resources. 
Ecology can suggest what cannot be done to promote change, despite all the good 

will and ail the right-thinking people in the world. 

Positive thinking, boosterism and talk of cooperation are the stock-in- 
trade of many community development people. Hence, we can ask-what relation have 
they to really fundamental social changes? It may be spreading gloom, but 1 
suggest that in many situations we can't do a thing, so that it would be a waste 
of time and money to pU'nge in with enthusiasm and talk of pulling together. 

The concept to invoke is "ecological constraint," i.e., in conditions of scarcity, 
any decisions you make will be so bound in by the need to make a living and by 
inherent risks in the situation, that those decisions will simply validate, or 
justify, what had to be done anyway. Ecology suggests that in many situations 
there is no scope for creative management, making politics a redundancy, nay, a 
luxury. Politics operates only when we have enough surplus, a) to allow the risks 
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of plo.-inod change, or b) to give reai choices among a; tornatives. In the aosence 
of a surplus to invest in i i terr.etives, the only, choice f/ be to continue as we 
are, for failure could mean disastrous losses. All over the world today, local 
initiative does not exist because of ecological constraints. If a community is 
small, and/or stagnant, and/or poor, the pros,, . . sotting and achieving real 

political goals is too often a mirage. The peasant, small farmer and small 
businessman are not stuck in the mud onjji because of ignorance, hidebound tradi- 
tionalism and suspicion of outsiders. They are also captives of a high risk, 
low margin would, where ^ the sure thing will command their interest. One 
big loss and they are wiped out, or else prisoner of the loan shark and the big 
landowner. Social change U risky and it is costly. The well-known ways are 
not just a set of comfortable old shoes that the target population is reluctant 
to trade for seven league boots. The old ways are often a shield against dis- 
asters in a world that is poorly understood and therefore is threatening. And 
all too often what the change agent has to offer are not the equivalent of seven 
league boots, but merely an uncomfortable pair of hiking shoes, bunt .or woking 
up rocky trails the target population is really leery of. Much res ! stance . t o 
r.h.-.noe reflects the fact that we who are oro, to ting change carry no insuranc e 

policies— and those of us who tla i m to are damn 1 

The community development specialist is a change agent who wishes uo help 
people to self-consciously promote change. It is critical to see that this is 
not an economic nor a technical decision so much as a j pql it L e al decision. The 
politics of planned change is self-conscious risk taking, which means that: 
a) there is a general movement by the population toward a collective goal-most 
unlikely, or b) that there is sufficient concentration of power in the hands of 
a few to allow them to push the community in a given direction. The realm of 
the politics of change is affluence , for in times of scarcity, the absence of 
surplus resources precludes self-conscious change. Ecological constraints must 
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1 oDsrstG in tnc rriooc i n AriiG r i C3n 

Whether or not cccico.o . . conou. o.nts opercicu 

community depend on: a) its siuc. b) its economic growth rate, and c) the wealth 

level of its citizens. The town that tugs at the heartstrings is the little 

out-of-the-way town of l800 population that has been stagnating for decades. 

But a really small place suffers terrible diseconomies of small scale. To improve 

its educational or health facilities to the national minimum standard will cost 

more per capita than is spent in the wealthiest suburb in the country. Why? 

A' town of 1800 will have a maximum of 600 chi Wren of school age, probably 

500. If we divide them equally among elementary and secondary school, there are 

250 to 300 children per structure. Yet it is not possible to build a good high 

school for less than 600 pupils, or a good elementary school for less than 400 

pupils. The small school district can easily spend $500 to $600 per pupil-for 

a third-rate education. Yet that is the per pupil expenditure of the most 

.expensive suburbs in the U.S., Grosso Pointe, for example. It is simp.y no. 

possible to run small school districts efficiently, and their output is inferior. 

we can go through exactly the same argument for hospitals, for public roads in 

low density areas, and virtually any public good. We see the effects of ecological 

constraints. And such constraints operate in the vast majority of small American 

communities. Many do not spend at $100 per capita above the state average for 

each public good, and the quality of life suffers accordingly. For with .he 

total funds available, all operations must be run with insufficient pe. sonnel 

and antiquated technology and equipment. The school system cannot hire speciaiists 

^ a separate set of teachers for each grade. And in low density areas you may 

be talking of $10,000 per person for a road system that barely stays in place 

when there is a hard rain. Modern services are out of the question. Economies 

of scale and the complex division of labor are the stock ideas of the ecologist, 

and they fit the larger cities, not the small towns of the community development 

specialist. 
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Parallcl to the conir.':uni ty developer is the urban planner--who often con- 
centrates on metropolitan areas, and finds size to be a reverse problem. Dis- 
economies of large scale, particularly congestion, disorganization, and over- 
whelming complexity. It is clear that man has invented no social institutions 
yet that can handle masses of people in places of over a million population. 
Problems are so vast and complex i;hat it is hard even to visualize it all 
mental ly-much less suggest programs. Research and development firms around 
Los Angeles have calculated that merely to get the data to analyze the current 
Los Angeles problems (and come up wi th this year ^ $ solutions in a decade) would 
require the entire budget of the state of Cal ito"'* : Vie face enormous ecological 
constraints in metropolitan areas — for there exist no organizing schemes that will 
not trample on somebody's rights along the way. Political decisions? A farce 
or a disaster. 

The rate of economic growth gives similar constraints on planned change. 
Stagnation or decline on the one hand and explosive growth on the other both pose 
nearly insuperable obstacles. Areas v/ith a history of continuous, predictable 
growth can engage In steady investment patterns, both in the public and. private 
sectors. Business and government can rely on one another to perform reasonably 
in the face of social change, and most social institutions tend to develop 
adaptive mechanisms. The change agent will not have to work very hare to find 
an audience in such an optimum situation, but he will be in competition with an 
enormous number of alternative proposals. The role of the change agent is then 
not to stir up interest in change, but rather, to provide rational criteria for 
anticipating future changes and for evaluating competing proposals. Expertise 
becomes the scarce commodity on the market. Analytical tools belonging to the 
systems analyst are the sharpest, but their precise application to urban communi- 
ties is still vague. The time for planned change is nigh, but the lack of 
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technlcal training of pcopio in comrr.unity development or in urban planning means 
that the change agents of the future may be technocrats with systems training 
and with a corporat ion-or iented value system that you and I would heartily 
distrust. 

The community development joccialist is usually called in for the stagnant 
or declining community. He. is to provide the panacea. Remember the "risk" 
argument““apart from providing insurance against disastrous experiments, you 
must also contend with a "sick" system. Banks are often afraid to release loan 
money into the local economy and hedge their fears by investing outside the 
local region. Money is doubly scarce. Talented younger people have left, and 
are leaving, the area in a steady stream, and those who remain are o» ten the 
least competent to experiment with planned change (are in fact the most threatened 
by change). Costs of public goods are rising anyhow, so that with a constant 
tax base, the quality of services (that make an area attractive) is dec»ining. 

How do you provide better services in such an unfavorable situation? Bootstrap 
operations are notoriously improbably undertakings. The optimal solution is to 
completely redefine the resource base of the community, e.g., by discovering a 
tourist attraction, by bringing in radically new technology to raise productivity, 
by bringing in a whole new industry. Obviously not every stagnant community can 
bring in tourists, or the relative advantage of any one v;ould be cancelled out 
and they would be in bad shape again. And very few tourist attractions are 
sufficient in themselves to save a community. The new technology gambit works 
best across cultures as in our foreign aid programs — within the U.S. it will mean 
little. To bring in new industry is the dream of every Chamber of Commerce in 
the country, from the hamlets to the super-metropolises. What has your community 
to offer in the inter-community growth competition. It became stagnant because 
of its lack of attractiveness, so what is its differential advantage now ? 
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Thc Intcr-city grovrch cji.'.c Is o.n attractivc-iooking gambit. Chambers of 
Commerce and a huge variety of booster groups pract ice .growthmanship. In such 
a game the larger, more established areas always have an enormous advantage. They 
have the skilled labor force, the banks, the transportation advantages, an image 
of progress, etc. What can make the stagnant community look desirable? There is 
a circularity to the problem that is hard to break; a good tax base allows public 
goods to be provided which attracts industries and families which help the tax 
base, etc. If all cities practice growthmanship, then extraordinary efforts are 
needed by the mediocre community just to hold their own. Mere image building to 
the rest of the nation is too easily found out— after all, the parks, schools, 
hospitals, museums, labor force skills and tax rate are easy to check on. Similar 
cities all across the country tend to offer similar packages to entice new growtn. 
Hence, the real gambit may turn out to be a matter of packaging marginal 
differentiation— where differences that are stylistic, faddish, consumption 
pattern differences are stressed. The attempt to start a Greek theater in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan is a good example, though it appears not to have succeeded. 

We are talking of the U.S. as an urban society, a system of cities, in v;h;ch 
people vote with their feet, by moving to different communities in a metropolitan 
area, for example. Attracting residences only is, incidentally, insufficient. 
Households pay only about 80%, on the average, in property taxes of the value 
of public services they demand. The difference must be made up by taxes on 
commercial and industrial property. A house must be in the neighborhood of 
$45,000 before the city breaks even. Thus, not all growth is really desirable. 
Increases in public services to make a weak area attractive often end up by 
raising the tax level, discouraging the industry and commerce the city so wishes 
to attract. Very few cities can simply sit and wait for growth to come to them, 
e.g., suburbs on the metropolitan fringe, for the image problem enters again. 
Ultimately, growthmanship always comes back to expanding the resource base of 
the community. 
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If we con‘t change the basis of existence of the community, then we can 
suggest the rest of the people leave, or that th.e Federal government step in like 
deus ex machina proclaiming the virtue of these chosen people and passing out 
money. Boosterism is a cruel hoax, If the community development specialist 
does not have very far reaching reforms in mind, indeed. Far reaching reforms 
are referred below to a discussion of the politics of the status quo ante. 

The third variety of growth Is unlikely to concern the community developer, 
fbr growth is usually seen as a good thing. But in fact explosive population 
growth (ca. 10% per annum) is disorganizing to a community and is usually self- 
limiting because of the problems it trails in its wake. At the very least, the 
community becom.es a less pleasant place in which to live because fast economic 
growth invariably implies fast population growth, which in turn gives a growth 
of demand for public goods that always outstrips the capacity of the government 
to provide them. Local governm.ents are reactive entities, and the faster the 
growth of demand the more radically inadequate are services, due both to poor 
organization and inability to get monies for finance. Use of property taxes 
means that funds in the treasury lag behind growth by at least two years. 
Explosive population growth in developing areas is a useful contrast, for the 
shape of disaster is all the more plain. Here it or ecc ^ rather than follows 
explosive economic growth, and the demand for public goods, especially health, 
education, welfare, is worsened by a shifting dependency ratio, wherein a smaller 
% of the population is in the labor force. In this case, population growth often 
pre-em.pts economic growth, because vital investment funds are siphoned off into 

consumption goods for mere survival. 

The third ecological constraint is the per capita wealth level of the 
population. A surfeit of money can always make up for constraints imposed by 
size or growth, but the absence of money is perhaps the ultimate constraint. 
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At the community level , median family Income is a function of the communities 
net exports, its ability to sell to the rest of the world. The exceptions are 
dormitory conm-unitles, but iheir exports may be considered the work>ng population's 
services. The tiny, stagnant suburb with a median family Income of over $15,000 
will always get along and does not merit our tender ministrations and concern. 

The tiny, stagnant hamlet in Appalachia with median family income of $1,500 is 
probably beyond help, however badly we may feel about it. The need a d eus _e x 
machine, or complete emigration. .Similarlv, .'he metropolis of several millions 
of population must be evaluated in terms -r wedth potential that could be put to 
social change. If 1 have to choose between Calcutta's self-help program and - 
Chicago's, I'll put my money on Chicago every time. 




vie may use the three dimensions of size, wealth, and economic growth to 
classify cities, in the diagrams above, each city in the U.S. would be a £Oinu 
somewhere on one of the three squares, depending on the values of the three variables 
we may say of a city whether political decision making or ecological constraints 
will determine its attitude and approach to social change via community development. 

Those in which ecological constraints predominate: the poor and/or small 
and/or stagnant are better left alone by the community developer if he values 
positive results. Those in the questionable zone may be ripe fruits for the 
plucking. Those in the.zone of political decision making are operating in the 
realm of intensive contacts with the Federal government and are acquiring teams 
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of specialists, and, therefore, are likely to have little use for traditional 
community development people. 

Given the relation between ecological constraints and political planning of 
change, it would appear that the market for community deveiopment people is extremely 
limited. By a market, I mean those places in which there is a genuine need for 
help and at the same time in which a person with traditional community development 
ski 1 is can honestly make a real contribution. Few changes of any value or magni- 
tude are possibie under conditions of ecological constraint. The more ecological 
factors there are to work for planned change, size growth or wealth, the more com- 
munity development becomes a political process, using technical instrumentalities. 

But the larger, wealthier, or richer cities are, the more national politics is 
likely to enter the scene, whereupon the traditional community development people 
are quickly outgunned by representatives of federal agencies, carrying more resources 
for growth and more political muscle.. Given these facts of life, is comrauni'y 
development, as now practiced, politically viable in the long run? 

Community integration and the Status Quo Ante 

Vie started with the proposition that because all communities are crucial 
for sustenance of their members he who wants to change a community may actually 
threaten sustenance relations.' And only fools talk of change, and mean fundamen tal 
social change, and then do not mean altering fundamental ways of getting a living, 
if you ora proposing to alter the sustenance base of a community, then realize 
that this alters a relatively comfortable status quo that the mai^rti; depend on. 
Even the inconveniences, or a slow downward slide, have a familiarity that a risky 
future darkens. Let us suppose, however, that even the masses can see beyond the 
ends of their noses-you still usually have to fight powerful vested interests. 

Those who are pillars of society and repositories of civic virtues are as often 
the enemies of change beforehand, as they are the beneficiaries of it afterward. 
However, laudable is virtually any reform attempt, as in trying to do away with 
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fetid, crumbling slums, the reformer finds that some segment of the community 
makes a good living from someone else's inconvenience or misery. Slumlords are 
often lofty institutions: especially major universities, banks, insurance com- 

panies and churcnes--through intermediaries of course. Interested in New York's 
air pollution? Just look at Con Ed and the New Jersey refineries. No such 
pillars of society ever need deal directly with a messy problem, or with the 
inconvenient reformer: a veto is enhanced by being passed at third or fourth 

hand. "No one" is then at fault, and those who man the redoubts of obstruction 
to change can operate thus for years— living comfortably all the while, and 
appearing elsev/nere as benefactors of the community. It is an axiom of ecology 
that communities are webs of i nterdepcndence— and this is a political as well as 
an economic fact. One reason that a substandard situation remains so, is that 
it- is maintained . Another is that communities are not any more the focus of 
American public life: our attention goes to the nation. We live as "limited 

liability" citizens in a community, not willing to invest very much in public 
goods, so long as life is not absolutely intolerable. With a low level of 
commitment to the public sector of a community It is seldom that social movements 
can be created to rectify situations, and it is seldom that politicians can draw 
upon any basis of active citizen support. The community has become a conte^ in 
which we get a living, we can take it for granted we think. So incremental 
reforms have little support and larger reforms look risky. Social change that 
is only vaguely in the public interest has few interest groups, no constituency, 

and usually offends vested interests. 

What really needs to be done in roost cities is a very drastic step, and 
that is to break the veto power of the business establishment over the decision 
making that goes on in roost middle sized and small cities. What that means is 
quite simply that businessmen don't have to be in elective office to get what 
they wane. Businessmen want a progressive image in the community, that's good 
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for business. They want ciean streets, they want no race riots, but they don't 
necessarily want weifare, they don't necessarily. care about avoiding pollution, 
and they don't necessariiy care about the quality of education unless their 
particular workers are affected by inferior education. If you are going to make 
your city grow, you're going to have to make major changes to make it j:£ariY 
different from other cities.. It can't just be one more carbon copy of 200 other 
cities of about the same size somewhere else in the country, for that offers no 
competitive advantage. To promote real structural change you re going to have 
to step on somebody's toes. Are you Important enough to get away with it— mere 

community development specialists? Permit me to doubt it. 

The role of the community development people mu^ be a political role, in 
the political role of the community development specialist, who wants to plan 
change, who wants to break up what somebody sees as a good thing, the rirst 
thing to investigate is political leverage. What can you do in the political 
process to make things any different at ail? Let's say you're located as a 
community development specialist in an university, e.g., an associate professor, 
perhaps tenure (they can't fire you for saying unpopular things). Whom oo you 
deal with first if you want to change something in that community? What have 
you to bargain with? What can’you give to power fgures in return for giving 
something up? Perhaps he is a slumlord who owns ten blocks of rotting apartment 
houses. What can you give him in return for giving up this nice profitable invest- 
ment that doesn't require a lot of upkeep and requires only the misery of about 
5,000 people? Are you allied with powerful politicians? Do you have access wO 
the mass media so that you can broadcast ads everyday? (at the cost of only $500 
a minute on television) Where would your funds come from to foot the bill for all 

that exposure in the mass media? 
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What would you say to the voters to get them to pay a higher tax rate, just 
to reorganize the sy^uOui when you can‘t guarantee impr.ovement , but Just so it might 
be better someday? Can you demonstrate a coherent theory of planned change? None 
exist, to my knowledge* 1, for one, have no panaceai I haven’t any answers* But 
ecology V'/ould suggest that you are going to have to move a whole structure of 
people that has grown in on itself for perhaps a century, so that you must have 
powerful levers to shake It loose. What vested interest does a community develop- 
ment specialist represent? Vihom are you defending from some great and gross evil? 
Usually you are talking about how to make something better, and not how to avoid 
a disaster. Avoiding a disaster Will not always get people moving fast--until 
doom Is about to fall on their heads of course. Avoiding a disaster is the 
strategy of crying “Wolfi“ and may work; but usually vjhat happens, looking back 
over the history of cities, is that it gets action about the time the pain gets 
unbearable and just before total collapse is imminent. So it costs society ten 
times as much to avoid complete disaster as it would have if society had done a 
little sensible planning a few years ahead of time. But again we come back to 
the nasty problem of who is going to give you the right to make plans and deci- 
sions for somebody else? Who’s going to let you mess up his relationships at a 
cost to him? Who’s going to let you break into a whole circle of mutual back 
scratching in the community, even if the circle is slowly going downh.»H. What 
have you got to offer? V/hat are your resources? 

We are talking about resources in a slightly different way now, we are 
talking about political resources, and none of them are in the control of com- 
munity developers. Do you represent a powerful vested interest group like the 
political machines? 1 haven't heard yet of a community development specialist 
that would admit to that. Perhaps you represent the Chamber of Commerce? Then 
everybody is going to accuse you of having sold out, I suggest. And, of course, 
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you won't ad.it to representing the I'.ofia. v/ery well then, is there anybody else 
that's powerful that you might represent: maybe a major industry? 1 guarantee 

you they're concerned with the national picture, they're concerned with influ- 
encing state government, but they don't care a whole lot about influencing local 
■government, it's just not big enough, not important enough for them. They are 
selling to the national market; they're dealing with national politicians; they 
are worried about whether the national government can affect their rebates on 
investments; they are interested in what kind of tax picture is going to come 
up; i.e., they are interested in making a buck. If you can help them make a 
buck, then yes, you can have your community development project. 1 would suggest 
that'their backing stops there. Where is your public that you have organized, 
that's howling in the streets for change? Are you going to be a political 
organizer along the lines of Saul A1 inski? Where is your social movement? 

Where is your group of true believers that will go in and break up the city 
council meeting on command? What's your in in the community power structure, 
whom do you know? How many power figures that rea.ly run the city uo you 
to address on a first name basis, just any old day of the week, when you have a 
problem in changing the city? i suggest that many community development types 

probably don‘t even know who they arei 

1 would estimate that any respcctabie social change process for even a 

middle-size city of about 100,000, such as Lansing, is going to cost a minimum 
of twenty to fifty million dollars: Do you control that kind of money? What's 

your status in the community as a community development specialist? Where does 
that put you in the line of prestige? Middle class? Well. 1 suggest that the 
first time you lay your prestige on the line to declare what a city needs can 
well be the last. Community development types, like urban planners, are small 
enough fish that any radical proposals made will result in disaster. The city 
fathers are likely to suggest that it's really not terribly necessary that your 

function be performed in the city. 
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One oltcrncitive is to have a pov/crful Federal aooncy backing you, and 
then they are going to start talking about outsiders g^..'..ng in and ruining their 
good town. But I suggest that perhaps that’s the only political leverage you’ve 
got as a community development specialist. The pervasive ideology of local 
autonomy in American communities is reflected in an aversion to government- 
sponsored planned social change. It is not necessary to rouse the bugaboos of 
totalitarianism, massive bureaucratic control;., central planning, socialism and 
communism, to make that undesirable, but that’s where the muscle comes from, 
to deal with the vested interest groups that naturally arise in communities, such 
as the association of downtown merchants, or the association of manufacturers. 
These groups hang together only so long as they have a vested interest that’s 
threatened, but believe me, you’re threatening it if you truly wish to promote 
change. I would suggest that you can deal with interest groups in four ways: 

Can you hurt them more than they can hurt you? I doubt it’ Have you got more 
voters in your pocket than they do? No I Can you buy them off? i don t think 
you've got that kind of money- And then are you riding the crest of a wave in 
history, so that you only really need to throw them a bone just to let them save 
face. No, your community can probably go down hill and be forgotten forever. 
There probably isn’t any wave in history that is going to save you at the com- 
munity level. 

The ecologist, more and more is slipping into a problem of talking about 
how are the Hues of co::;r.unication organized in the community, because more and 
more of what people really are using to trade among themselves to survive is 
trading information, is trading ideas, is trading inventions, so you ask who 
talks to who, what kind of mass media have you got, what is the structure, how 
are the lines drawn so various groups can talk to each other in the community? 
They talk about the lines of communication between parts of the society and they 
talk about the lines of communication within a community, either way you look at 
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it, the community development specialist is in a rotten position. Most networks 
are very centralized as in the diagram. ‘ roads lead to Rome, 

and all roads lead out of Rome. Rome may be the local television station but 
its message goes just one way, Rome may happen to be the political machine in 
your city, sitting at the center of the spider web, because that's how it stays 
alive. Any political group keeps track of v;ho owns who, and where the bodies 
are buried, and sees to it that all the little strings of communication and back 
scratching lead back to the center. The first thing the community development 
specialist has to find out, is how far out of the center you are. I guarantee 
that you are not in the center, or you would be called something else— such as 
mayor, political boss, or member of the community pc -octure. So one of 

the things you can do to describe the vjay a community is organized, or a whole 
country is organized is to ask where the communication lines go, and how many 
people can be reached with a given dollar of effort. The first thing you find 
is that your communications position is very weak. You can t really get oul 
great quantities of information to convince people to change themselves from 
any comm.unity development stand. And if you are a national figure trying to run 
a community development project, the first thing you will discover Is that the 
people who ought to be your best customers— those out in the provinces— sus£ect 
you as an outsider and won't listen. Perhaps the most critical idea to think 
about is the notion of political communications networks. Ask yourselves: where 

are you in it, how many people can you convince, how many people can you even 
talk to, how much does it cost you to get your message out? if you are out on 
the edge of a network it costs a fortune to get to the other parts of the network. 
If you're in the center, it doesn't cost very much at all. Try to move into the 
center, go where the power is, go where all the networks cross. 
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I v/ould suggest that historical, traditional, good-hearted community 
development is not where the action is. Historical, .traditional, community 
development, seems to me to be largely composed of people who have extremely 
good intentions and none of the muscle to put change through. They may even 
have extremely good ideas for changing society. But that doesn't matter in the 
face of political realities. I would suggest, that what is wrong with community 
development from the standpoint of an ecologist is that you don't have the 
resources to move a major portion of an ecological system to some other way 
of doing things. You have neither the skills, nor the ideas nor the resources 
to promote change. I suggest that essentially, one of four things has probably 
been happening in community development (and » am going to put this harshly for 
a purpose-"Commun i ty development may be worth savsng^. c:ither. 1) community 
development has promoted no significant changes historically, produced no major 
changes of the fabric of modern communities, or 2) they have taken credit for 
changes that would have’ happened anyway, or 3) tkey have been bought out, 
cobpted by powers structures in the community, to be front men for the changes 
that the power people wanted, or 4) that their goals have been so vague that no 
matter what happened they could never be accused of failure. The classic example 
of the last case is in India,' where village development teams go in to have a 
cultural revival: they are going to go in and help the people see how the 
government really is, by showing plays, they are going to give all sorts of 
information out, and have mass rallies, and to what end. Perhaps the nice 
thing about that is that there isn't one thing you can do to measure how dif- 
ferent the village was from the day you walked in. However, in developing areas 
the problem is more straightforward because more severe. Massive doses of new 
technology and capital can succeed when they are put to the narrow goal of 
changing some portion of the way the environment works— it usually is the best 
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way to get things going, because you can tell how much collar value you got for 
dollars put In. 1 suggest tnat It is possible that community development to be 
fantastically successful will follow a Chinese Communist or Russian model. V/e 
can reject this gloomy prospect only If we are confident of the wisdom of the 
people (who have put themselves in a mess), or if we are confident of our skills 
of manipulation, or are willing to be poltical leaders. I would suggest that 
community development people need to rind out that tne most important thing 
to know is how to be a political figure v;ho wants to promote economic ends. 

And then all the mechanisms we have talked about will do some good. 



Dr. Gerald Miller 
Associate Professor 
Department of Coimmuni cat ions 



0KMUN1CATI0N5 AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



1 had the opportunity while 1 was with the. University of Washington, to 
do some consulting work with community development programs in the state of 
Washington, and 1 really believe that the kind of professional activities that 
you are engaged in are among the most exciting and prospectively valuable kinds 
of activities that one can get involved in. I suppose my faith in the value 
of what you are doing somewhat tempered my thinking about what I could hope 
to do this afternoon, in the course of thirty minutes or so, to acquaint you 
with what I believe to be some of the dimensions of communication relevant to 
the process of planning and executing community development programs. 

1 had a hard time for several reasons. Number one, i don't really know 
how to talk about a communication theory. We are notorious bandits, in the 
area of communication, and we steal from those whom we can find to steal from. 
Consequently, I think much of the material in social psychology and even in 
experimental psychology, verbal learning and verbal behavior, sociology, to 
some extent systems analysis, general systems theory, computer simulation 
statistics; in fact, a whole plethora of areas are indeed relevant to the 
general area that we have labeled, for lack of a better label, communication. 

At least, in this particular university, our department is very much a multi- 
disciplinary area. We have people from all kinds of special interest fields wno 
gather with us, so it is hard to define for you a unified theory of communica- 
tion similar to the kinds of presentations that I'm sure you have been exposed 
to in the other areas that have been talked about during the program. So 
what I tried to do, 1 think, was to define a somewhat broader context for 
looking at communication, and to raise a very general sort of question as to 
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how communication is relevant to you, as professionals, engaged in the process 
of trying to plan and to execute community development p-rograms. 

In order to define what I think to be central about the area of communica- 



tion, you would have to think of the human animal in two different kir.os of 



contexts. One context is as a doer, « person who is actually experiencing 
and doing things: the artist k,* - or sculpts; the community development 

planner plans; and the engine^;' -^.ructs. But I think another basic charac* 



teristic of the human animal which partly differentiates him from other species 



is that he not only enjoys and derives rewards for doing, he also gets a great 



deal of reinforcement from talking about things he is doing. 1 suppose that 
it is a good thing for college professors, that people do derive the enjoyment 
of talking about the activities they are engaged in. ! thsnk all of us, no 
matter what our activities might be, enjoy taik»ng in some froime oi re»e»ence 
about these activities. Fortunately or unfortunately , however, S think these 
two dimensions of human existence are inextricably bound up with one another. 

It is almost inevitable that the way we go about talking about the things we 

are doing. also influences the way we do them. 

As 1 was listening to Dr. Ray, i noted that his vocabularly for talking 
about community development, the assumptions he makes about the important 
variables that enter into the whole question of community development, will 
also inevitably .affect the way he v;i 1 1 actually go about planning such com- 
munity development. On the other hand, I'm certain other people who might have 
been in here addressing you, and who might talk about the problem in very 
different terms, would also tend, 1 think, to actually go about doing things 
related to the problem in a very different way. So what happens is that the 
kinds of methods we develop for communicating about our activities have a 



very profound influence on the way we go about doing them. 
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Some of our pioneering linguists, such as Sapir and V/norf for example, 
have suggested that the wo processes are almost, inseparable. ?ne cannot 
really think without employing language; the kind of linguistic baggage that 
one carries around with him influences not only his whole perception of the 
world, but the way he goes about carrying on daily transactions in that 
world. And so, 1 think, there are ways of talking about this dally common 
place activity that we call communication that may; perhaps, enable us to 
go about the actual process and activity of communicating with greater 
effectiveness than we have tended to do in the past. 

Now this is a presumptuous statement to make to a group of professionals; 
.there are certain kinds of built-in resistences to talking to this kind of 
group. Most of you might not be too unwilling to admit that you don't know 
much about ecology or something like this, and so you don't mind someone 
standing up here and saying, "Look here are a few of the things you ought 
to know about ecology." On the other hand, anyone who Is so presumptuous 
to stand up here and say, "Here are some of the assumptions and the things 
you ought to keep in mind when you are communicating," Is inr.med lately suspect. 
Most of you are going to say, "Look, i 've been communicating with others most 
of my adult like. 1 do a lot of it. 1 know a good deal about it. Now who 
is he to climb down from his perch over here at the university, and take up 
part of my busy time and tell me how to communicate?" 

Well, maybe this is a bit presumptuous, but ! think the kinds of assump- 
tions that I want to talk about are assumptions that all of us can violate, 
and I certainly would not claim that I'm any more or less suspect in this 
area than any of the rest of you. ! think primarily the discipline of communi' 
cation, at least as it is an applied discipline which relates to daily pro- 
fessional questions and problems, is more of a vantage point or different way 
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of looking at the world, v^;hich Is perhaps different from the traditional ways 
in which most of os wore educated. V.'hat 1 v;ould like to do this arternoon is 
sketch out a couple of major assumptions that underlie this vantage point that 
1 have labeled communication, and, hopefully, relate them to the kinds of 
professional problems you are faced with in your daily activities in community 

t 

development. 

Let me talk about two major assumptions that underlie this particular 
vantage point. Neither of them will seem particularly earth shaking when 
they are explicated and talked about, but I think they are indeed relevant to 

the kinds of daily activities in which you are engaged. 

The first major assumption underlining our way of looking at the communi- 
cation process, is that the basic purpose of any communicative act is to affect 
the behavior of someone. Any time we are communicating we have as our goal 
influence, persuasion, or, if you want to use the term, behavior affect. Be- 
havior affect is that which brings about certain overt or covert changes on 
the part of some receiver or group of receivers, with whom we are communicating. 

Now you may say that this is an earth startling kind of revelation; that, 
generally speaking, you're aware that when you try to communicate with someone 
you have as your purpose the affecting of his or her behavior in some way. 

Why in the world is he making such a thing of this particular point? I would 
suggest that the ways we have gone about talking about communication in much 
of the formal education that v-;e use, tends to shift the focus of this purpose 
from affecting people to constructing messages. None of us are immuned to this, 
There is a notion that the process of communication is primarily a pro- 
cess involving the construction of some kind of message. If certain kinds of 
prescriptive rules are followed, and if certain kinds of analytical bills are 
then used on our part to ascertain that the message is constructed in a par- 
ticular way, then we, as sources of that communication, have fulfilled our 
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rcspo.Tsib; 1 ity. Iv our cornmunicauion does not novo tho ciosired behavioral 
afreet upon tao receivers for whom it is intended, then this is largely their 
fault or something Is wrong wi tn them or their mental equipment is defective 
in some way or a host of all other kinds of rationalization that we all use 
when we sec that our communications have missed the mark. 1 would submit to 
you that, in your role as a professional planner and worker in the area of 
community development, at least some major part of your activity is not in- 
volved in gaming theory, urban planning, engineering, or message construction; 
but, rather, in people business, and your success or failure hinges largely upon 
your ability to influence and to affect the behavior of those people. 

Itow what does it m.ean to say that communication has as Its primary runc- 
tion behavioral affect? The only reason i ‘m up here trying to communicate with 
you now is that, hopefully. I will exercise some kinds of effects on your oe- 
havior: whether it be at the covert level of some changes in attitudes, know- 
ledge level, understanding, or something like that; or whether it be at tne 
overt level of trying to motivate you into doing certain kinds or things, 
qoinci out and buying certain products or reading certain reference booKS. 
Whatever this might be, there is some Ui.nd of a dimension involved here which 

says that I ‘nn trying to affect your benavior. 

V.'hat kinds of assumptions or what kinds of burdens ooes that p.ace upon 
me as the source of the present communication? Obviously, one of the burdens 
this places on my shoulder is the necessity of adopting some kind ot a re- 
ceiver orientation for what I'm doing. In other words, trying to look at you 
as a group of receivers, enumerating your present attitudes toward community 
development, communication, the role of communication and community development 
programs, your knowledge level about the area, and so on.- 

It might be very exciting for me to stand up here and talk about proprio- 
ceptive backlash stimuli and fractional anticipatory goal responses. But you 
couldn't care less. What differences do proprioceptive backlash stimuli make. 
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don't see them walking dov;n the street back home very often? So ! have 
to try to subsume this kind of natural source orientation and this tendency 
to say that communication has been effective if, somehow, I feel that I have 
done a good job and said the things properly. 1 have to consider who these 
people are with whom I'm communicating. Vihat are their backgrounds o< know- 
ledge about the area of communication, about social science; in general, what 
are their attitudes, their present, their social context In which I'm communi- 
cating with them? 

Now this is difficult enough to do in a setting such as this, where we 
have a group of professionals with a common backlog of interest and with 
similar attitudes toward a number of problems that have been discussed for the 
past two days. I submit to you that the problem is multiplied, as you are 
more aware than I, when you have several clienteles that you are trying to 
communicate with. And, inevitably, as ! have heard suggested several times 
this afternoon, this is a problem each of you is faced with. 

You are communicating within the community to a number of different 
groups and institutions, to people with different vested interests and kinds 
of attitudes for community development. There is certainly a tremendous 
difference between the slum landlord you were speaking about earlier and the 
5,000 people living there, and yet, if you are to be maximumly effective you 
have to try to communicate with both of these clienteles, and with a number 
of other ones as well. I think the important thing that we have to emphasize 
is that these differences are there, and in communicating with these various 
individuals and various groups It is not efficient to worry about the form, 
the style, or the quality of the message you are constructing. 

One does not evaluate his success by quantifying the number of written 
memos that go out to various people each day. Although I think in many organi- 
zations there is a tendency to do this. Whether or not any of those memos has 
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any behavioral impact on the people they were intended for somehow gets lost 
in the shuffle. The question becomes, how can we get. inside these other people 
•and see what makes them tick: the whole notion of empathy and being abie to 

dissect their attitudes, see w.hat they are and how they are perceiving the 
world, and how they are structuring the reality that they live in. We all like 
to be able to quantify and describe reality, and this is awfully difficult to 

do because every one is going around constructing his own. 

sometimes easy if you have nice precise tools like gaming theory 
and general systems theory and these kinds of things. Sometimes you get a slop 
over of people and that fouls up the whole system; then this quantifiable reality 
gets pretty diffused, because you get 13 or 14 people sitting around who aren't 
seeing reality the same way you are. So there is this definite need to think 
very carefully about the possibility of structuring the situation from a re- 
ceiver orientation. And structuring situations, and 1 guess this is the point 
that both of the previous speakers this afternoon at least touched upon, a,.d i 
guess Dr. Ray talked a’oout it quite a bit. raises the problem as to how you 
structure those situations so that the desired behaviors will be perceived as 
rewarding or reinforcing to the receivers you're trying to communicate with. 

How can you build into your communication some kinds of reinforcing contingen- 
cies. some rewards, or at least some reward that will be perceived as a reward 
by the particular individuals you are trying to communicate with? 

HOW there is no doubt that economic motivators are powerful kinds o, 
motivating contingencies. 1 don't know how far one goes- in saying that there 
are other kinds of less tangible rewards, learned secondary reinforces if you 
will, that people also respond to. 1 think that being over cynical, to say, 
for example, getting in and pitching and pulling together always is going to 
fail until there are some people who have learned over time that they 
doing socially correct things. Some of our most powerful motivators in ad- 

vertising focus on this kind of thing. 
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Janis and Feshback and some of the early people got worried about hov; 
affective fear appeals are in bringing about the. desired behavior and bringing 
about attitude change. They showed some high school kids films about dental 
hygiene; one of them was a very academic, factual, rational discourse about 
the importance of dental hygiene. The second one had a lot of horrible piC'* 
tures of decayed teeth, diseased gums, and a picture of a dentist with a 
fiendish look drilling away on this poor guy who is suffering— al 1 kinds of 
r- -'ailed fear arousing appeals which were calculated to really emphasize all 
iTiu undesirable things that would happen to you if you didn’t brush your 
teeth well. Well, Janis and Feshback found in their particular study that, 
in fact, the mild fear message, the message that avoided these kinds of various 
harmful physical consequences, seemed to be a more effective method of communi- 
cation, seemed to bring about more behavioral change consistent with tne 
purpose of the communication than did the strong fear message. But 1 think 
this immediately got over generalized to the notion that you should never use 
strong fear appeals because they aren’t as good as mild appeals. 

There are other kinds of appeals that are just as anxiety provoking. 

While 1 have never seen many toothpaste advertisements that do invoke upon 
us all those horrible agonies of having your teeth filled you do see a number 
of them that do focus upon how important it is to have people stand close to 
you in the elevator, or how nice it is to have your girlfriend kiss you in- 
stead of sneering and drawing from you in disgust. There are kinds of cues 
denoting social approval or disapproval. \ think most of us are conditioned 
to react to these cues so that there are possibilities for building into communi 
cations secondary reinforcers of this type. True, they may not be as effective 
as the more tangible economic motivators, but may in some cases, at least, 
bring about some of the kinds of changes that you would like to bring about. 
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I don't know what all these are, and we don't have time to talk about them, 
but I am suggesting to you that this kind of analysis of your receiver is 
certainly very important. I think that probably the most important thing is 
to try and structure this situation so that the situation is rewarding to the 
receiver, but not necessarily in terms of what you as a source of that communi" 
cation might perceive as being reinforcement. 

The second basic proposition ! v;ant to mention is probably not any more 
earth shaking than the first, but still has some implications for your communi- 
cati'-tn activity. It is the general notion that the locus of meaning or the place 
where meaning resides in any communication transaction is in the source and 
receiver of that communication. Or to put it into a shorthand form, meanings 
are in people not in words. 1 think that too often our ordinary language 
leads us to fall into the trap of believing that somehow meaning is some mysti- 
cal quality of v/ords or the sound v/aves of the scratches on tne paper thac v/e 
are using to communicate with others. V/e tend to forget that, in fact, the 
locus of the meaning of those sound vyaves ano scratches resides, not sn that 
message, but in the sources and receivers to whom we are communicating, i 
think this is probably the major problem that anyone is faced v»'ith when he is 
trying to communicate with a number of diverse clienteles. 

I've been doing some consulting work for the Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ties here in Michigan. Recently Lhey have been trying to build a council con- 
sisting of more than the community power structure, which for sometime v;ere 
largely the sole persons involved in the council. In other words, the meetings 
would occur and you would have the local physician, and the local banker, and 
several important business leaders within the various communities, and they would 
sit down and talk about what they can do for the migrant workers, and try to 
arrive at some kind of programs, action programs, that would do something. 



Recently, there has been ecknov/ 1 edc;eci need for tn? addition of some migrant 
representatives to tnis particular body, that is., some people who are actually 

aware of tiio problems of migrant labor. 

I attended a recent meeting; one of the first meetings at which migrant 
workers were in attendance. During the course of this meeting I sat and 
clenched a number of times, because i heard the person In charge of the program 
itself, one of the state officials actually working in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity or in the Economic Opportunity program, refer to this particular 
group of people as "residual migrant." Now 1 ‘m sure that when the bureaucracy 
in Washington coined that term, they had some kind of meaning in mind for it. 

It was probably a kind of nonconnatat i ve denotative phrase, which has a nice 
academic sound to it. that they picked out of the air. But it vjas interesting 
to watch these migrant members of the council kind of squirm visaoly everytlme 
that term "residual migrant" was used, because that obviously had a very di>- 
ferent kind of meaning to these people. I think it was a total dehumanizing 
kind of meaning; it almost took them out of the status of being human beings 
into being something completely different. "Residual migrant" is an antiseptic 
term, and certainly doesn’t have any kind of phonetic balance to it. Now, 1 
think that if we were to go to' the person who coined that term he would say, 
"Gee, 1 know what that meant, but I didn’t mean there were any inferences 
meant about their abilities, mental capacities, or background." The point 
is that the kinds of meanings that particular person had for that particular 
label was entirely different from those shared or held by those migrant 



workers. 

By the same token, you are faced with a tremendously complex problem of 
working with various groups of receivers who have a wide divergence of meaning 
for the terms you are using, and some of these could be very abstract, like 
progress. Obviously progress means something very different to some of these 
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landlords we were talking about, as opposed to the people living in those 
particular tenerrcnts. Tne question you urr u,:uiiny with is, nov/ c y 
arrive at some understanding of this divergency of meanings, but not only 
that, how can you seioct words effectively so as to stimulate the kinds of 
meanings you are trying to stimulate in those various clientele?. 

1 think in looking at the communication process we could have taken any 
one of a vast number of models here this afternoon, .hodel , at least this 
kind of model, is a very arbitrary thing. It depends entirely on the purposes 
of the model builder. He selects out what he thinks important and he throws 
out what he thinks is less important. On his hunches he then tries to do 
some research, and generates some hypothesis to determine whether or not that 

model has any kind of empirical fit. 

In closing this afternoon, I would like to suggest uo you just one pos 

way of looking at this whole process of communicat ton leaving wide open 
notion that there are probably dozens of other ways we might look at it just 
as effectively. 1 wi ii start out by saying to you that the first emphasis is 
on the source and the receiver of the communication, rather than starting out 
with the notion of any messages; let's leave messages clear out of the system. 
Let's talk very briefly about- some of the variables or some of the property or 
those two individuals, the source and receiver, and how they affect the fidelity 

of the communication that occurs. 

we mentioned some of these. For example, their communication skills and, 
of course, one of the very real problems you face is that some of your clien- 
tele, some of your audiences, some of your receivers, do not have the same kinds 
of communication skills that you have. They don't have the abilities to handle 
language, the ability to structure dramatically the kinds of statements that 
you can structure. So we have, one hand, to look at these very carefully. 

'we also have to consider, as we suggested, the attitudes of the receiver and 
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sources involved. \fie have to analyze very carefully the receiver’s way of 
perceiving the world; his attitude tcv/ard hinr.self, his attitude toward you, 
his attitudes toward what you are trying to sell. All of these are relatively 
important kinds of products that affect the total communication outcome. 

We have to consider, as we have already said, the knowledge- level of the 
source and receiver. Too often we fail to recognize disparate levels of 
knowledge. Then, i think, we can talk about two other variables that may not 
be separable: the general social system within vjhich the communication is 

occurring and the cultural context of it. I think these are quite similar kinds 
of notions. 

After we have looked at sources and receivers, v/e can then overlay some- 
thing about messages and channels. We can say that, to the extent tnat we can 
make those source attributes or variables correspond closely with the receiver 
variables, we will have affective communication. To the extent that there Is 
a marked difference in the value taken by one of those variables on the part of 
the receiver, as opposed to the source, communication is obviously going to 
be mlnimumly effective. One aspect of the process of communication may, indeed, 
be to try and change some of the values of those receiver variables so that 
they correspond more closely to the source of factors we talked about. It is 
here { suppose that we worry about such things as messages; what elements, 
what codes should we use; how can we treat and structure the message; what 
kind of content will bring about these changes in the variables we are in- 
terested in, and so on. We don't look at the message as an end; we look at 
it only as a means toward this end — the end of perhaps bringing about certain 
changes in some of these or other receiver variables so that they do correspond 






more closely to those of the source, so that we also enhance the possibility 
iof some kind of behavipral effect occurring. Well, that is a very brief kind 
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of overview, of one possible way of looking at the communication process. 

Lotme just say in closing, that one of the things you do have going for 
you, which was a question that the preceding speaker closed witn, is this 
possibility of conmunicotion and the mass media. Most of the research dealing 
with the effects of the media from Katz and Lazarsfeld on down to the kinds 
of things we are doing in our department come up with one very similar kind 
of finding: the mass media are not very effective in changing attitudes and 
changing behavior. There is not a kind of hypodermic affect operating here, where 
you inject people with .. ...,.ss media and they run around changing; there is a 
kind of two-stop flow going on. You have a small group of individuals within 
a community who are attending to the media; they, in turn, are using informa- 
tion derived from the media to influence a.nd to affect others in an inter- 
personal context. Even if you don't have channels into the mass media there 
are times when you may have channels to those who may be able to exercise 
effective personal influe, nee within the community structure. And to the extent 
that these people can be used to change attitudes toward a program, it is 
possible indeed that even minimal opportunities for use of mass media may be 
at least partially rectified by so.me kind of effective inter-personai communica- 
tion network. If you can identify these people, and if you can communicate 
effectively with them, 1 think you have come a long way toward development of 
techniques for bringing about such changes in public attitudes. 

Well, this is about all I had to say. In the final analysis all we nave 
done is raised some more questions and presented another way of looking at the 
same process but. hopefully, this will be of some help to you in analyzing 
some of the kinds of communication questions and problems that you are faced 



with in your own professional activity. 
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